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PROFESSOR  MacNAMARA,  President  of  the  School  bearing  his  name  at  77 
and  79  West  South  Temple  Street,  saj's  his  work  is  not  miraculous,  though  much 
that  is  done  there  appears  much  like  it.  -- 

,  George  Henry  Townsend  of  625  N.  1st  Street,  was  brought  to  his  place  the 
other  night  for  immediate  treatment,  as  his  case  was  nearing  the  fatal  point, 
(Gravel  Stoaes)  and  all  who  knew  him  said  he  would  have  died  in  24  hours  had 
these  been  removed  by  Professor  MacNamara;  but  after  one  treatment,  without  knife 
or  medicine  the  worst  and  largeet  of  them  were  removed,  and  he  went  to  work  the 
next  day.  In  three  treatments  he  was  fully  recovered  and  has  not  had  a  treatment 
since. 

Mr.  Townsend  works  for  Silver  Brothers,  and  can  be  consulted  at  any  time  with 
reference  to  his  cure.  He  declares  he  will  not  have  any  more  medical  or  surgical 
treatment,  but  will  call  in  Professor  MacNamara  when  sick  or  afflicted. 

He  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  F.  A.  Newberger,  who  was  down  with  a  very 
severe  attack  of  Rheumatism,  and  was  not  able  to  go  to  his  Institute,  and  in  one 
treatment  he  enabled  him  to  go  to  the  Institute  next  day. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Kenney,  engineer  on  the  R.  G.  R.  R.  was  brought  to  him  the  other 
day  in  a  carriage,  and  was  helped  into  the  house  by  a  friend— he  was  pains  all 
over — Rheumatism  had  claimed  him  as  a  victim.  He  was  pretty  well  covered 
with  pourous  plasters,  which  were  removed  by  Professor  MacNamara  instantly, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  leave  the  house  without  any  assistance  and  with  ease. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  MacNamara  School  of  Magnetic  Healing 
to  get  circulars  to  distribut  among  the  railroad  men,  and  declared  himself  as  good 
a  man  as  he  ever  was  in  his  life.  Professor  MacNamara  offered  him  eight  dollars 
of  the  ten  that  he  had  paid  the  day  before  for  a  seven-treatment  ticket  but  he  would 
not  receive  it. 

Remember  that  the  very  best  and  most  thorough  course  in  Magnetic  Healing, 
Hypnotism,  Mesmerism  and  the  New  Psychology  is  given  at  this  Institute  for  one 
hu.idred  dollars  and  a  diploma  from  the  State  of  Utah  is  given  to  every  graduate, 
which  gives  him   the  proper    authority   to  heal    the    sick   and  afflicted  scientifically. 

77  and  79-  West  South  Temple  Street. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


UNTIL-     DECETVYBeR     1ST. 
FREE  EXPERT  EXnjVIlHATIOH 


TO  ALL  WHO  APPLY 


AS  A  TEST  or  DR5.  SHORES  SKILL  AS  EXPERTS,  PHYSICIANS  AND  SPECIALISTS. 

If  you  live  away  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  cannot  call  at  Drs.  Shores  offices,  WRITE  Drs. 
Shores  for  their  new  Symptom  List  and  Examination  Blanks  AT  ONCE  and  take  advantage  of  this 
most  generous  offer  to  EXAMINE  FREE  ALL  WHO  APPLY  TO  DRS.  SHORES  AT  ONCE. 

Under  this  special  otfer  the  suflFerer  will  be  enabled  to  learn  exactly  what  their  ailments  are 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  if  it  can  be  cured.  DON'T  DELAY  IF  YOU  CANNOT  CALL,  BUT 
WRITE  AT  ONCE. 


DRS.  SHORES  have  treated  personally  in  the  past  eight  years  Over  100,000  Cases  of  Catarr 
and  Chronic  Diseases.     Is  this  experience  worth  anything  to  you?  You  can  obtain  a  correct  diagnos  s 
of  your  own  case  and  free  advice  by  writing  them  at  once. 


A.  J.  SHORES,  M.  D. 


G.  W.  SHORES,  M.  D. 


Drs.  Shores  and  Shores  not  only  cure  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Nervous  Diseases,  Kidney  Disease 
Bladder  Troubles,  Heart  Diseases,  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  Piles,  Fistula  and  Rectal 
Spinal  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  Deafness,  Asthma,  Bronchial  and  Lung  Troubles,  Consumption  in 
the  first  stages,  Ovarian  Diseases,  Sciatica,  Rheumatism,  Hay  Fever,  Neuralgia,  Hysteria,  Ej'e  and 
Ear  Diseases,  Goitre  (or  Big  Neck),  La  Grippe,  Lost  Manhood,  Blood  Diseases,  Scrofula  and  all 
forms  of  Nervous  and  Chronic  Diseases  that  are  curable. 

DRS.  SHORES  TAKE  NO  INCURABLE  CASES.  Diseases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  other 
Doctors  and  Specialists  and  stubbornly  refused  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment  in  most 
cases  are  quickly  subdued  and  mastered  by  these  noted  doctors.  Prices  and  terms  within  reach  of 
all.  Everybody  who  has  a  symptom  of  disease  should  call  and  consult  these  noted  Specialists  free. 
CONSULTATION  AND  EXAMINATION  FREE,  whether  you  take  treatment  or  not,  for  any  disease. 


DRS.    SHORES    Sd    SHORES, 

EXPERT     SPECIALISTS. 

HARMON  BLOCK,  54  Easr  5a  onci  South  Sr.  p-  »■  box  .585. 

Entrance,  I^oom2io.  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.'v 
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axon's  OTd  UUnnb^i*  yayd, 

223-5  LUest  South  Temple  Street. 


The  PACIFIC  LUMBER  COMPANY  desire  to  inform  their 
patrons  and  the  general  public  that  they  have  opened  their  City 
Yard  at  the  above  stand.  They  are  also  running  their  yard  at 
the  corner  12th  South  and  11th  East  Sts.,  as  vigorously  as  ever. 


OUR     7«SOTTO- 


PROMPT  DELIVERY  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


-—«—*- 


If  you  are  desirous  of  Saving  Money  and  getting  First-class  treatment  be  sure  and  see  us.  We 
are  carrying  at  both  places  a  complete  stock  of  Common  and  Finishing  Lumber,  Rustic,  Flooring, 
Sash,  Doors,  Mouldings,  Combination  Fence,  Hardware,  etc.    In  fact  everything  in  the  building  line. 

in^HOI-ESKL©     HND     RSTKIL. 


^  ^  ^  State  Agents  for  H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.  Asbestos  Roofing  ji  Ji  Jt, 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO., 


PHONE:     1112  for  South  Temple  Street  Yard. 
'  589  for  J2th  South  Street  Yard. 


GEO.  R.  ROMNEY,  General  Manager. 
JAMES  R.  HAY,  Manager  12th  South   Yard. 


All  Communications  to  be  Addressed  to  223-5  West  South  Temple  Street. 


LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT! 


Aeetylene  Gas  Prodaees  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Light  on  Earth  Exeept  Daylight. 

Plants  ean  be  Instal'ed  Bnymhere  and 
Operated  by  Anybody. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE  AND    orii/iine 

An  independent  gas  plant,  consisting  of  a  gas 
generator  placed  in  any  part  of  the  building  and 
capable  of  supplying  any  number  of  burners  con- 
nected to  a  system  of  gas  piping  with  burners 
■where  they  are  required.  The  generator  is  loaded 
with  a  rock-like  substance  called  carbide,  when  it 
will  supply  gas  for  any  number  of  burners  at  any 
time.  The  light  is  of  sun-like  quality  and  far 
cheaper  than  oil. 

PUariTS   PUT   Ifl   Of!   fiPPROVAli. 

Generators  Manufactured 
and  Installed  fay  .^  ^  ,.9t 

CHAS-  P.  MADSEN, 

25  CENTRAL  BLOCK.  on,  t  i  nirc  niTv 

WORKS.  REAR  136  MAIN.  oWLI    LAKE  CITY. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


D.  TUi^isict^eri, 


Has  just  opened  a  new 

DRUG     STORE. 

J  74  State  Street,  (one  door  north  of  his  old  corner,) 
With  a  Fine  Line  of  Drugs,  etc.    Prescriptions  a  Specialty. 
His  famous  RHEUMATIC  REMEDY  always  on  hand. 


Three  Good 
KeasoDs 


I  can  suit  you  bet- 
ter in  marble  and 
monumental  work 
than  anyone  else 
in  Utah,  and  for 
less  money. 

I.  I  do  all  my 
own  work. 

II.  I  am  on  the 
ground  when  the 
work  is  put  up  and 
superintend  the 
erection  personally 

III.  I  import 
direct  from  the 
q  u  arries  both 
American  and  Eu- 


ropean. 
Write  for  Particdlaks. 

Salt  Lake  Marble  &  Monumental  Works, 

C.  O.  JOHNSON,  Prop. 

I86   N  Street.  SALT  LAKE  CiTY. 


Coming. 

Less  than  60  days  intervene -melancholy  days,  saddest 
of  the  year,  when  man  must  go  down  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  his  pocket — must  open  his  purse  and  his  heart. 

Our  holiday  stock  is  daily  arriving  and  soon  our  store 
will  be  full  of  things  practical  and  things  ornamental; 
things  for  domestic  use  and  things  for  personal  adornment, 
that  best  answer  the  question  now  uppeimost  in  your 
thoughts:     "What  shall  I  give?" 

Watch  our  ads  and  our  store. 

Mail  orders  receive  careful  attention. 

JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS, 

JEWELERS    AND    OPTICIANS. 

-26  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Most  Convenient 

Local    Train  Service  in  the  State 

is  given  by  the 

OREGON  SHORT  LINE 
RftlLROflD. 

Five  Fast  Daily  Trains    Each   Way    be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden. 


See  that  your  tickets 
read  via  the  .... 

And  get  the  best. 


LIINE" 


City  Ticket  Office  for  tickets  to  all  points 

201    Main    Street, 

Salt    Lake    City,  Utah. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  Gen'l  Tfc.  Mgr. 
D.  E.  BURLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 


..NA/ESTERN   DENTAL.  CO.. 


ROOMS    31-32 
EAGLE  BLK. 
73  WEST 
SECOND 
SOUTH 
STREET... 


i^ii!lil^i^i/lil\ 


FIRST    DOOR 
TO   RIQHT. 

SECOND 
FLOOR.. 


BEST  SET   OF  TEETH   $8.00. 
WORK  eUARANTEED  FIRST  CLASS.  CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  SPECIALTIES. 

TEETH    EXTRACTED    POSITIVELY    WITHOUT    PAIN. 
"VITALIZED  AIR.''  Wm.  BROADBENT,  D.  D.  S..  PROPRIETOR. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That    operates  its  trains  on   the   famous  block 

system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 
That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 
That  uses  the  celebrated  electric   berth  reading 

lamp; 
And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains 

carrying    the  latest  private  compartment 

cars,  library  bufiFet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 

drawing-room  sleepers. 
Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 

best  dining  car  service. 
For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 
agents,  or  address 

L,.  h.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

212  South  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

(When  writing  please  menticn  this  paper. 


The  Direct  Lino  to 

I^Al^SflS     CITY,     ST. 


liOOlS 


ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Care  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 

H.  B.  KOOSER,  B.  J.  FLYNN, 

C.  F.  &  P.  A.  T.  P.  A. 

105  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H,  C.  T0WN8END,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

St.  Louis  Mo. 


VW    (^       ^Wt^      /▼VWTtU     WH    SHAUIl   BH   PliBASeD  TO  SBB  HIili  OUR 


OLiD    PHTI^OriS. 

Our  stock  of  01(1  Books,  New  Books,  Text  Books,  Stationery,  Views, 
The   Latest   Novels,  Magazines,  etc.,   Is  complete.     We   make  a 
specialty  of  "Mormon"  Publications,  Old  and  New. 


Our  New  address  is- 


ii 


CALLAHAN'S   "OLD    BOOK"   STORE, 

(2  Doors  East  of  Hill's  Drug  Store.) 


FERGUS  COALTER  MUSIC  CO., 

Two   Doors   South   Z.  C.   M.   I.,  Salt   Lake   City. 


PIANOS. 

From  $300.00. 

ORGANS. 


From  $50.00. 


GUITARS.    MANDOLINS, 
BANJOS,   VIOLINS. 

BAND   INSTRUMENTS. 
SHEET   MUSIC 

AND   BOOKS. 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  AND  CAREFULLY  FILLED. 


DR.  J.  B.   KeVSOR 


DEISTKL 
PKHLORS. 

240  South  Main  Street, 

Next  door  North  ol 
Walkei  House. 

GOOD  SET  OF 
TEETH   FOR   $8.00. 


Crown  Bridge  Work 
A  Specialty. 


JOSEPH      E.    TMYL-OR. 

UNDERTAKER    &1EMBALMER. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 


Burial    Cases    and   Caskets. 

OfticB,  Factory  and  Warerooitis,  251, 253, 256  E.  First  South  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  'PHONE  70. 


DRirSihC! 

Protect  yourself  from  this  terror  by  the 
KEEIvEY  CURE.  A  safe  and  permanent  cure  is 
certain.  Over  300,000  men  and  women  are  today 
blessing  Dr.  Keeley  for  his  marvelous  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  the  liquor  habit.  The  cure  is  pain- 
less, no  abrubt  shutting  off,  but  a  gradual  and 
painless  death  of  the  craving. 

For  proofs  of  the  cure  and  terms  address 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE  OF  UTAH. 

First  North  and  West  Temple.  P.  O,  Box  480 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


nntirl;in   ^-  ^-  Knickerbocker 

UPblululli  tests  eyes  free.    Lowest 
Prices.  259  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Deseret  Clieniical  CleaDJDj&Dye  Works. 

PRCNCH  DRY  CLC7WIN0 
A  SPECIALTY __« 

125  S.  West  Temple  St.  Next  to  Tribune. 

'Phone  803  3  R. 


If    You   Want  To   Borrow      . 

If    You   Want  To   Invest 

If    You  Want   Highest  Interest  On 

_B.   H.  SCHETTLER,  32  S.  East  remple.  0pp.  Co-op. 
(When  writing   please   mention  this  paper.) 
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LIVES  OF  OUR  LEADERS— THE  APOSTLES. 

MATTHIAS  F.  COWLEY. 


y||C  ATTHL\S  F.COWLEY  was  called 
J  II  ^  to  the  apostleship  and  sustained 
by  the  general  conference  of  the 
Church,  on  October  5,  and  was  ordained  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  on  October  7,  1897. 
He  is  a  genuine  American,  and  one  of  Utah's 
sons.  He  was  born  on  the  25th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1858,  just  after  the  return  of  his  par- 
ents from  Springville,  whither  they  had  gone 
during  the  nMove.o 

His  father  was  Matthias  Cowley,  of  Celt- 
ic descent,  who  emigrated  from  the  Isle  of 
Man  with  his  parents,  to  Nauvoo,  in  1843. 
His  mother  was  Sarah  Elizabeth  Foss,  a  na- 
tive of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Matthias  P.'s  parents,  as  well  as  grand- 
parents on  both  sides  of  the  house,  embraced 
the  Gospel,  and  became  members  of  the 
Church.  At  the  time  of  the  Nauvoo  martyr- 
dom, Matthias,  the  elder,  then  thirteen  years 
of  age,  was  a  resident  of  Warsaw,  Illinois; 
after  the  exodus,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  to  aid 
in  earning  means  for  the  emigration  of  the 
family  to  the  mountains.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen years,  he  learned  the  printer's  trade  in 
the  office  of  the  Missouri  Republican,  subse- 
quently laboring  in  the  office  of  the  Frontier 
Guardian,  Kanesville,  under  Elder  Orson 
Hyde.  He  emigrated  to  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1852,  where  he  married  Miss  Foss,  in  1857. 
His  wife.  Apostle  Cowley's  mother,  early 
taught  school  in  her  native  State.      She  con- 


tinued in  this  vocation  until  her  parents  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  who  with  her 
had  embraced  the  Gospel  through  the  mis- 
sionary efforts  of  Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff 
and  .John  F.  Boynton,  emigrated  to  Utah  in 
1850. 

Apostle  Cowley  was  the  first  child  of  four 
in  the  marriage.  In  1864,  the  elder  Cowley 
died.  His  wife,  some  years  after,  married 
the  well  known  early  civil  engineer  Jesse  W. 
Fox,  who  thus  became  the  foster-father  of 
the  boy.  The  future  Apostle  assisted  the 
noted  surveyor  in  his  labors  on  the  Utah 
Southern  railway  (now  the  branch  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  south  of  Salt  Lake  City) 
for  seven  summers.  In  the  winter  season, 
he  attended  the  Deseret  (now  Utah)  Univer- 
sity; his  early  education  was  obtained  from 
his  mother,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  devoted  herself  to  her  early  profes- 
sion to  support  her  family.  His  education, 
therefore,  was  obtained  piecemeal,  for  he 
never  attended  school  an  entire  year  succes- 
sively. But  notwithstanding  his  school  years 
were  thus  tiroken  into  by  work,  he  advanced 
to  the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry,  achiev- 
ing more  than  ordinary  success  in  these  and 
other  studies.  His  mother  was  desirous  that 
he  should  learn  a  trade  or  profession,  but 
circumstances,  aided  by  indifference  on  his 
part  and  a  fervent  desire  in  his  mind  to  study 
the  Scriptures,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ful- 
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fillment  of  his  mother's   desires,   and   both 
trade  and  profession  were  abandoned. 

This  inborn  desire  towards  the  study  of  re- 
ligion is  characteristic  of  Apostle  Cowley.  It 
is  natural  for  some  men  to  make  money;  but 
he  has  been  endowed  with  the  missionary 
spirit;  his  natural  work  is  to  make  converts 
to  the  cause  of  God.  One  of  several  incidents 
illustrating  this  tendency  may  be  related  to 
show  the  value  of  odd  moments.  While  in 
the  surveying  field,  the  wait  for  the  transit 
man  to  change  his  position  was  improved  by 
him  in  reading  the  Bible.  He  possessed,  as  a 
dear  treasure,  an  old  Bible  which  his  father 
had  used  while  on  a  mission  in  England.  This 
he  carried  in  his  coat  pocket  and  read  at  the 
intervals  stated,  snatching  a  few  minutes  to 
con  a  chapter,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
time  at  his  disposal.  He  has  a  retentive 
memory  which  aids  him  greatly  to  interest 
his  audiences,  and  he  early  placed  it  to  the 
test  by  memorizing  at  odd  moments  many 
Scripture  passages.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
second  mission  in  the  Southern  States,  he, 
with  Elder  John  W.  Taylor,  had  memorized 
well-nigh  four  hundred  Bible  verses,  and  that 
in  a  systematic  way,  all  bearing  upon  the 
Gospel  and  especially  upon  its  first  principles. 

Apostle  Cowley  has  grown  naturally  and 
steadily  to  the  position  he  now  occupies  in 
the  Church.  He  was  blessed  when  eight 
days  old,  by  Apostle  Orson  Hyde,  assisted  by 
his  own  father.  On  the  1st  of  November, 
1866,  he  was  baptized  by  Elder  Samuel  R. 
Turnbow,  and  confirmed  by  Bishop  Abraham 
Hoagland.  In  October,  1874,  he  was  ordained 
a  Deacon  and  a  Teacher.serving  in  these  capac- 
ities for  a  number  of  years.  On  December 
28,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ordained  an 
Elder,  and  received  his  endowments.  In 
April,  1875,  he  was  chosen  counselor  to  Ed- 
ward Davis  over  the  first  quorum  of  Elders, 
serving  in  this  office  with  Elder  Russell  and 
subsequently  with  Elder  John  W.  Taylor,  his 
youthful  companion  and  bosom  friend.  He 
served  as  collector  for  his  quorum,  at  the 
time  when  the  quorums  donated  for  the  erec- 


tion of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  He  acted  as 
ward  Teacher  almost  continuously,  from  Oc- 
tober, 1874,  to  February  24,  1878,  at  which 
time  he  was  called  upon  his  first  mission  to 
the  Southern  States.  He  had  no  sooner  re- 
turned from  this  mission  than  in  the  course 
of  six  months,  he  was  again  called  to  the  same 
field,  and  returned  from  his  second  mission  in 
July,  1882. 

Prior  to  his  departure  on  his  second  'mis- 
sion, he  was,  on  motion  of  Apostle  Wilford 
Woodruff,  ordained  a  Seventy  by  President 
Joseph  Young.  When  he  returned  home  in 
1882,  he  became  identified  with  the  (  ontrib- 
utor,  published  by  Elder  Junius  F.  Wells  in 
the  interest  of  the  M.  I.  A.,  and  was  called 
on  a  mission  to  travel  for  it,  and  to  preach 
to  the  young  people  at  home.  In  this  capac- 
ity he  visited  the  ten  stakes  of  Zion,  holding 
meetings  in  nearly  every  ward  thereof.  His 
mission  marked  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  laboring,  and  his  ad- 
ministrations, accompanied  by  a  rich  flow  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  resulted  in  great  good  to  the 
large  audiences  who  crowded  to  hear  him. 
He  increased  the  circulation  of  the  maga- 
zine to  over  four  thousand  copies,  revived  the 
lagging  interest  in  the  associations,  and  prac- 
tically introduced  himself  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  Thousands  will  remember  with  what 
force  and  spirit  he  proclaimed  to  the  young 
people  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

For  a  short  interval,  he  was  engaged  as 
clerk  in  the  city  recorder's  office  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  under  Hon.  John  T.  Caine  and  Gov.  Heber 
M.  Wells,  and  in  the  winter  of  1888-4,  he  acted 
as  chaplain  in  the  House  of  the  Utah  Legis- 
lature. On  the  day  the  Logan  Temple  was 
opened  for  endowments.  May  21,  1884,  Elder 
Cowley  was  married  to  Miss  Abbie  Hyde.  On 
October  25,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ordained 
a  High  Priest,  by  Apostle  Francis  M.  Ly- 
man, and  chosen  and  sustained  as  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  Oneida 
stake,  Idaho.  He  traveled  extensively  among 
the  seventeen  wards  of  the  stake,  laboring 
with  zeal  in  the  cause  for  three  years.  When 
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President  George  C.  Parkinson,  in  1887,  was 
chosen  stake  president,  Elder  Cowley  was 
made  his  second  counselor,  in  which  position 
he  served  for  ten  years  until  called  to  the 
apostleship.  It  was  while  he  was  still  act- 
ing in  this  capacity,  that  he  was  called  to 
accompany  Elder  Edward  Stevenson  to  open 
the  Northwestern  States  Mission,  comprising 
Montana, Washington, Northern  Idaho  and  Ore- 
gon. He  spent  about  four  months  in  this  field, 
visiting  the  States  named,  but  spending  most 
of  the  time  in  the  first  named,  where  thirty- 
nine  souls  were  baptized.  Their  labors  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
mission,  in  which  nearly  eighty  Elders  are 
now  laboring,  and  in  which  many  souls  have 
been  baptized.  Within  three  weeks  of  his 
ordination  as  an  Apostle,  he  was  called  to  ac- 
company Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman  to  the  South- 
ern States  Mission,  in  which,  with  President 
Elias  S.  Kimball,  they  visited  every  confer- 
ence, giving  choice  instructions  to  the  people 
and  to  the  five  hundred  Elders  from  Zion  then 
in  the  field.  From  thence,  they  proceeded 
to  Brooklyn,  visiting  the  Eastern  States  Mis- 
sion, and  visiting  points  of  historic  interest 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Washington. 
While  in  the  latter  place,  they  were  intro- 
duced by  Hon.  W.  H.  King  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  who  received  them  very  cordially  and 
mentioned  with  pleasure  his  visit  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  Returning  from  this  mission. 
Apostle  Cowley  has  been  constantly  traveling 
in  the  interest  of  the  Church,  having  visited 
many  stakes  of  Zion.  He  has  lifted  his  voice  in 
testifying  to  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  borne 
testimony  to  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  in  thirty- 
three  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union. 

Apostle  Cowley  is  unpretentious  in  his 
demeanor,  and  the  spirit  of  humility  that  ac- 
companies his  administrations  draws  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  him.  He  has  laid  a 
foundation  upon  which  the  strength  of  his 
growing  manhood,  aided  by  the  Lord,  will 
find  no  trouble  in  building  a  superstructure 
of  finished  excellence  and  worth.     His  ser- 


mons, deliberate,  sound  and  spoken  from  the 
heart,  are  full  of  force  and  effectiveness. 
The  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  his  soul 
make  him  a  strong  advocate  with  the  Father, 
and  endear  him  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
He  is  naturally  and  wholly  spiritual-minded, 
and  finds  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
those  higher  principles  of  man's  being  that 
lift  the  soul  from  the  material  to  things  di- 
vine. 

There  are  many  incidents  on  record  show- 
ing that  the  inspiration  of  God  to  his  ser- 
vants foreshadowed  Elder  Cowley's  course. 
Thus,  on  July  5,  1876,  a  patriarchal  blessing 
was  bestowed  upon  him  by  William  McBride, 
in  which  it  was  predicted  that  he  would  soon 
be  called  into  the  ministry,  and  would  "travel 
much  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land,  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.)) 

This  prediction  was  further  corroborated 
in  a  blessing  given  him  by  Patriarch  John 
Smith  prior  to  Elder  Cowley's  departure  for 
his  mission  to  the  Southern  States.  In  this 
blessing  were  many  other  predictions  concern- 
ing his  life  which  have  been  literally  ful- 
filled. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood, 
held  in  the  14th  Ward  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
also  prior  to  his  departure  for  the  South  on 
a  mission.  Elder  Cowley  was  blessed  by  Bish- 
op Thomas  Taylor  who  prophesied  that  since 
he  had  been  faithful  at  home,  the  Lord  would 
exceedingly  bless  him  abroad.  People  would 
have  dreams  of  his  coming,  and  be  prepared 
to  receive  him. 

When  set  apart  for  his  mission  to  Mon- 
tana, Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman  promised  him  that 
with  his  companion,  he  should  have  influence 
with  prominent  men  whom  they  would  meet 
in  their  travels. 

In  Elder  Cowley's  call  to  the  apostleship,  a 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  uttered  by  Elder  John 
W.  Taylor,  in  a  letter  written  to  St.  Louis  to 
the  former  from  Kentuckv,  March  19,  1882, 
in  which  Elder  Taylor  wrote:  (ilf  you  are 
faithful,  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  be- 
come one    of    the    Twelve   Apostles  of  the 
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Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
in  all  the  world." 

President  Joseph  Young,  when  ordaining 
him  to  the  office  of  Seventy,  said:  «Your 
name  corresponds  to  that  of  j  an  Apostle  of 
old,  and  you  shall  perform  a  similar  mis- 
sion." 

Apostle  Cowley  has  lived  to  prove  worthy 
of  the  fulfillment  of  all  of  these  predictions 
in  his  life,  and  the  lesson  which  he  has  drawn 
from  them,  and  which  all  may  gather,  is  that 
God  recognizes  the  promises  made  to  His 
Saints  through  His  accredited  servants. 

During  his  first  mission.  Bishop  Taylor's 
prediction  that  he  should  find  a  people  pre- 
pared to  receive  him,  was  literally  fulfilled. 
He  was  appointed  to  labor  in  Virginia,  and  it 
was  in  Tazewell,  Bland  and  Smith  counties 
where  he  found  such  a  people,  chiefly  young 
men  and  women  whose  parents  and  grand- 
parents had  heard  the  Gospel  preached  by 
Elder  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  in  1840.  Some  had 
embraced  it,  many  others  had  become  life- 
long friends,  and  the  seeds  sown  by  Elder 
Grant  had  borne  fruits  in  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  one  and  two  genera- 
tions later.  In  two  years,  Elders  Cowley  and 
Barnett,  and  four  other  Elders,  who  were 
present  only  a  short  time  of  the  two  years, 
performed  one  hundred  and  fourteen  bap- 
tisms in  that  field.  Many  children  were 
blessed,  and  hundreds  of  people  heard  the 
testimony  that  the  Gospel  is  again  restored 
to  earth  by  holy  angels. 

The  promise  to  him  by  Apostle  Lyman  was 
literally  fulfilled,  but  notably  in  Montana 
where  he  and  his  companion  were  received 
by  Governor  Richards  with  the  utmost  hos- 
pitality. Before  their  leaving  Helena,  the 
Governor  gave  them  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  State,  affirming  their 
sincerity  and  honesty. 

In  one  of  those  lonely  nights  that  come  to 
all  missionaries.  Elder  Cowley  on  his  first 
mission  dreamed  twice  of  being  home  before 
the  right  time.  He  says  that  the  horrors 
which  he  experienced  in  these  dreams,  were 


such  as  to  keep  him  ever  after  constantly 
contented  in  the  missionary  field.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  dreams,  that  he  met  President 
John  Taylor,  who  said  to  him:  «Well,  you  are 
home,  are  you?  You  may  prepare  to  go  to 
Georgia  now.»  Here,  also,  was  a  prophecy, 
for,  strange  to  say,  although  Elder  Cowley  did 
not  return  until  after  the  expiration  of  his 
mission  of  twenty-seven  months,  he  was  soon 
called,  as  we  have  seen,  to  return  to  the 
South,  and  this  time  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent John  Morgan  to  travel  with  Elder  John 
W.  Taylor  in  Georgia. 

Prior  to  his  journey  to  Georgia,  he  was 
appointed  to  conduct  a  company  of  Saints 
from  the  Southern  States  to  southern  Colo- 
rado. Several  bodies  of  Saints  came  to- 
gether from  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  which  was  the  central 
starting  point.  At  Huntington,  Tenn.,  the 
company  was  joined  by  fifty-seven  souls, 
men,  women  and  children,  from  Henderson 
County,  of  the  same  State.  These  were  the 
converts  of  the  mysterious  preacher,  Robert 
Edge,  who  preached  the  first  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  healing,  the  millennium,  etc.,  as  taught 
by  the  Saints,  but  who  would  not  officiate  in 
any  of  the  ordinances.  He  said  this  authority, 
however,  to  officiate  was  upon  the  earth. 
The  similarity  between  his  teachings  and 
those  of  the  Elders,  led  his  converts,  whom  he 
denied  baptism,  to  send  for  the  Elders.  The 
people  investigated,  were  convinced  of  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  subsequently 
baptized  by  Elders  George  Carver  and  Hyrum 
Belnap.  The  company  numbered,  with  addi- 
tions from  Mississippi,  brought  to  Columbus, 
Kentucky,  by  Elder  John  M.  Gibson,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  souls,  and  arrived  in 
Manassa  about  the  20th  of  November,  1880. 

Returning  eastward,  he  was  met  in  St. 
Louis  by  Elder  John  W.  Taylor,  whence  they 
proceeded  to  I  west  Georgia,  laboring  four 
months  in  a  new  district.  Thence  they  went 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  laboring 
afterwards  in  St.  Louis  with  Elder  George  C. 
Parkinson.     Here  they  hired  a  hall,  and  held 
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regular  meetings  which  were  advertised  in  the 
papers,  among  which  was  the  St.  Louis  Ee- 
publican,  in  the  office  of  which  his  father  had 
labored  some  thirty  years  before  to  obtain 
means  to  help  himself  and  parents  to  emi- 
grate to  Utah.  While  in  this  city,  Elder 
Cowley  wrote  several  articles  for  the  papers, 
defending  the  Saints  and  explaining  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel. 

He  took  a  company  of  Saints  to  Manassa, 
Colo.,  in  the  spring  of  1882,  and  it  was  on 
his  return  east  with  President  John  Morgan, 
that  he  called  on  David  Whitmer,  one  of  the 
three  witnesses  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
heard  that  man's  testimony  that  he  had  seen 
an  angel  and  handled  the  plates  upon  which 
were  the  sacred  writings,  which  testimony 
David  Whitmer  maintained  without  variation 
or  modification  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Apostle  Cowley  is  an  energetic  worker  in 
the  mission  field,  and  the  Saints  where  he  has 
labored  are  greatly  attached  to  him  because 
of  his  plain  manner,  his  simplicity  and  open- 
heartedness.  His  energy  has  even  increased, 
in  his  missionary  labors  at  home,  since  his 
call  to  his  present  exalted  station,  and  his 
value  as  a  laborer  in  the  cause  of  God  will 
become  more  apparent  as  the  years  roll  by. 
The  gifts  of  the  Gospel  are  enjoyed  by  him. 


while  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
richly  manifest  in  his  administrations  among 
the  people.  What  man  could  be  more  child- 
like in  simplicity,  yet  strong  in  faith,  than  one 
who  could  go  before  the  Lord  as  Elder  Cowley 
did,  as  related  in  the  following  incident?  On 
one  occasion  while  on  his  mission,  Elder  Cow- 
ley asked  the  Lord  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Shortly  thereafter  a  man  handed  him  a  dollar, 
saying  that  an  elderly  lady.  Sister  Jane  Rich- 
ardson, had  sent  it  to  assist  him  to  purchase 
shoes.  The  next  day,  a  shoemaker  informed 
him  that  he  had  made  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
himself,  but,  strange  to  say,  they  would  not 
fit.  He  had  never  missed  fitting  himself  be- 
fore. He  then  profi^ered  to  let  Brother  Cow- 
ley have  them.  The  shoes  fitted  his  feet  as 
if  made  for  them.  Thus  was  the  prayer  of 
faith  answered,  and  no  burden  was  placed 
upon  the  Saints. 

With  short,  well-knit  frame,  indicating 
physical  strength;  with  robust  health,  a  clear 
spiritual  discernment,  abiding  love  for  the 
people,  an  Israelite  without  guile.  Apostle 
Cowley  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  a  career 
which  gives  promise  of  great  activity  and 
results  for  good,  for  the  glory  and  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Edward  H.  Anderson. 
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♦gi/^  0  sweeter  story  was  ever  written  than 
Ii4f  the  story  of  Joseph,  the  beloved  son  of 
Jacob,  as  it  appears  in  the  first  book  of 
the  good  old  Bible.  The  interest  in  it  begins  in 
the  sketch  of  his  great-grandfather  Abraham, 
the  father  of  the  faithful— the  righteous  man 
who,  as  all  our  readers  will  remember,  trust- 
ed the  Lord  so  implicitly  and  was  so  obedient 
0  Him,  that  he  even  prepared  to  offer  up  as 


a  sacrifice  his  darling  son  Isaac,  the  child  of 
his  old  age.  This  interest  increases  as  we 
read  along  and  come  to  the  part  which  tells 
of  the  selection  of  a  wife  for  this  son  Isaac; 
how  Abraham  did  not  want  his  son  to  marry 
a  daughter  of  the  Canaanites,  but  desired  for 
a  daughter-in-law  a  woman  from  his  own 
country  and  his  own  kindred;  how  his  trusted 
servant    went  with  his  ten  camels  and  his 
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presents  to  search  for  such  a  woman,  and 
found  one  in  the  person  of  the  fair  and  come- 
ly Rebekah,  who  not  only  gave  him  a  drink 
from  her  pitcher  but  drew  water  from  the 
well  for  his  camels  also;  how  this  servant 
performed  his  master's  errand  so  faithfully 
and  so  promptly  that  the  very  next  day,  with 
the  consent  of  the  girl  and  her  brother  and 
her  father,  she  set  out  on  the  return  journey 
with  him;  and  how  she  met  the  prospective 
husband  as  he  came  out  to  meet  the  return- 
ing party,  became  his  wife,  was  loved  by 
him,  and  comforted  him  after  his  mother's 
death.  Then  the  birth  of  Rebekah's  twins, 
Esau  and  Jacob,  and  their  boyhood:  the 
mother's  love  for  Jacob,  and  the  latter's 
hard  bargain  with  his  brother,  buying  the 
birthright  with  a  mess  of  pottage;  the 
blessing  upon  the  heads  of  the  two  sons  by 
the  aged  and  dim-eyed  father,  when  the  fond 
mother  by  artifice  managed  to  obtain  for  her 
favorite  the  greater  blessing;  Jacob's  depar- 


ture for  the  home  of  his  mother's  relatives, 
in  search  of  a  wife;  his  wooing  of  Rachel, 
his  patient  service  with  her  father  before  he 
won  her,  having  to  accept  first  her  tender- 
eyed  sister,  her  giving  birth  to  Joseph  and 
then  Benjamin — all  this  is  familiar  to  every 
reader. 

Then  we  come  to  Joseph's  own  life.  Be- 
loved by  his  father  more  than  all  the  other 
children,  he  received  from  him  a  coat  of 
many  colors,  and  from  his  brothers  jealousy 
and  hatred.  His  two  dreams  and  their  plain 
meaning  angered  them  still  more;  for  when 
he  told  them  how  his  sheaf  arose  and  their 
sheaves  made  obeisance  to  it,  and  how  also 
the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars 
made  obeisance  to  him,  they  were  filled  with 
envy  and  hate.  An  opportunity  soon  after 
presenting  itself,  they  began  to  plot  mischief 
against  the  «dreamer,)»  and  would  probably 
have  killed  him  had  not  his  brother  Reuben 
prevented.     At  his  suggestion  the  boy  was 
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stripped  of  his  coat  of  many  colors,  and  he 
was  cast  into  a  pit;  from  which,  however,  he 
was  taken  upon  the  advice  of  another 
brother,  Judah,  and  sold  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver  to  a  party  of  traveling  merchants.  By 
these  merchants  he  was  taken  down  to 
Egypt,  and  sold  lo  Potiphar,  an  officer  of 
Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  guard.  He  found 
such  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  master,  and 
performed  his  duty  so  well,  that  he  became 
overseer  in  Poti- 
phar's  house  and 
over  all  that  he  had, 
and  he  was  greatly 
prospered.  But  hav- 
ing given  offense  to 
his  master's  wife  by 
refusing  to  commit 
sin  with  her,  he  was 
falsely  accused  by 
her  and  was  thrust 
into  prison. 

If  Joseph  was  him- 
self a  dreamer,  he 
also  had  the  gift  of 
interpreting  dreams, 
and  this  brought 
about  his  deliver- 
ance from  prison  in 
a  very  singular  man- 
ner. Two  of  his  fel- 
low-prisoners were 
the  chief  butler  and 
the  chief  baker  of 
the  king.  Each  of 
these  had  a  peculiar 
dream  the  same 
night,  and  both  were 
worried  next  morning  because  I'there  was  no 
interpreter."  But  when  they  told  their 
dreams  to  Joseph  he  immediately  gave  them 
the  interpretation,  ami  this  was  e.xactly  ver- 
ified within  three  days.  Two  years  later, 
when  Pharaoh  himself  had  a  remarkable 
dream  which  troubled  him  greatly,  and  which 
•was  beyond  the  power  of  his  magicians  and 
wise  men  to  interpret,  his  chief  butler,  the 
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former  prisoner,  suddenly  remembered  Joseph 
and  told  the  king  about  him.  Pharaoh  sent 
for  him,  and  narrated  his  dream.  He  said  he 
seemed  to  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  fat 
and  well-favored  kine,  or  cattle,  which  went 
to  feeding  in  a  meadow;  after  them  came 
seven  other  kine,  poor  and  lean,  which  ate 
up  the  fat  ones,  but  remained  still  as  poor 
and  lean  as  before.  Then  he  awoke,  but 
aa-^  again  saw  in  a  dream 

seven  ears  come  up 
in  one  stalk,  full  and 
good,  and  after  them 
sprang  up  seven 
withered,  thin  and 
blasted  ears,  and 
these  devoured  the 
good  ears. 

Joseph  had  pre- 
viously told  the  king 
that  the  power  of 
interpretation  was 
not  of  himself,  but 
that  God  would  give 
Pharaoh  an  answer 
of  peace.  So,  when 
he  heard  the  king's 
narrative,  he  replied 
that  the  dream  was 
one,  and  that  God 
had  showed  what  He 
was  about  to  do.  The 
seven  kine  and  the 
seven  ears  he  de- 
clared were  seven 
years;  the  fat  kine 
and  the  full  ears  in- 
dicating years  of  great  plenty  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  the  lean  kine  and  the  thin 
ears  indicating  years  of  grievous  famine 
which  should  follow  and  consume  the  previous 
plenty.  He  added  to  this  interpretation  the 
warning  that  the  king  choose  a  wise  man 
and  other  dflicers  to  gather  up  the  plenty 
and  store  it  for  use  during  the  famine  that 
would  surely  come.   The  advice  was  accepted 
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by  the  king,  and  he  selected  Joseph  as  a  ruler 
of  the  land  to  perform  this  great  work, 
making  him  second  only  to  himself  in  power. 
He  clothed  him  in  fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold 
chain  about  his  neck  and  his  ring  upon  his 
hand,  while  the  people  cried  before  him, 
«Bow  the  knee.  I) 

This  was  surely  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  young  Hebrew  who  had 
been  so  despised  of  his  brethren  and  sold  by 
them  into  slavery.  Joseph's  greatness  grew 
with  the  years,  however,  and  when  the  time 
of  scarcity  came  as  predicted,  his  store- 
houses were  filled  with  grain,  and  from  other 
countries  (for  the  famine  was  general)  came 
people  to  buy  from  Joseph.  Among  others 
came  his  own  brothers,  sent  by  their  father 
Jacob,  and  they  bowed  before  him  as  he  had 
seen  in  his  boyhood  dream,  though  they 
knew  him  not.  He  questioned  them  some- 
what roughly  at  first,  and  finally  told  them 
he  would  sell  them  corn  provided  they  would 
leave  one  of  their  number  as  a  hostage  or 


pledge  that  they  would  come  again  and  bring 
their  other  brother,  Joseph's  younger  and  be- 
loved brother  Benjamin.  They  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  these  hard  terms;  and  behold,  after 
they  had  started  for  home  with  their  grain, 
they  discovered  each  one  his  money  in  his 
sack — the  money  with  which  they  had  pur- 
chased the  corn.  In  due  time  they  were 
compelled  to  return  again  to  Egypt,  for  the 
famine  still  continued,  and  this  time  they 
took  young  Benjamin  with  them.  The 
aged  father  was  very  unwilling  to  let  the  boy 
go,  for  since  the  other  son  of  his  beloved 
Rachel  was  believed  by  him  to  be  dead,  he 
clung  with  even  greater  tenderness  to  his 
youngest  born.  But  it  was  a  case  of  neces- 
sity and  at  last  he  gave  his  consent.  They 
took  with  them  presents  and  a  double  por- 
tion of  money,  so  as  to  be  able  to  replace 
that  which  they  paid  before  but  which  they 
had  later  found  in  their  sacks  again.  When 
they  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  Joseph  became 
aware  that  they  had  brought  Benjamin  with 
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them,  he  ordered  a  feast  prepared, 
and  when  they  came  before  him,  he 
was  so  moved  at  the  meeting  with 
his  youngest  brother  that  he  had 
to  get  away  from  them  and  weep. 
He  nevertheless  asked  as  to  the 
welfare  of  their  father,  and  at  the 
feast  which  he  gave  them  he  caused 
them  much  wonder  by  arranging 
their  seats  exactly  in  the  order  of 
their  age;  for  up  to  this  time  they 
had  not  recognized  him,  and  had 
no  reason  to  think  he  knew  them. 
Again  when  they  had  started  for 
home  with  their  load  of  corn  he 
caused  their  money  to  be  replaced 
in  their  sacks,  and  in  addition 
thereto  his  silver  cup  to  be  put  in 
Benjamin's   sack;    and     when    he 
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caused  them  to  be  pursued  the 
next  day,  under  the  pretense  that 
they  had  rewarded  his  kindness 
with  evil  in  having  stolen  from  him, 
and  when  upon  search  being  made 
the  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's 
sack,  they  were  overcome  with  sor- 
row, for  they  believed  it  would 
result  in  Benjamin's  being  held  as 
a  prisoner,  which  would  break  their 
old  father's  heart. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  give 
the  details  of  the  conversation 
that  followed  when  they  returned 
in  sadness  to  Joseph,  pleading  for 
Benjamin.  But  at  last  he  made 
himself  known  unto  them,  and  then 
their  happiness  found  expression 
in  tears  of  joy.  In  these  latter 
portions  of  the  story  are  some  of 
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the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic  passages  in 
the  Bible.  In  hasty  conclusion  of  our  narra- 
tive we  may  mention  that  later  Jacob  came 
also  to  visit  his  distinguished  son,  and  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  was  pre- 
sented to  Pharaoh  and  blessed  him.  The 
family  acquired  a  home  and  lands  in  Egypt; 
Joseph  continued  in  power  and  wisdom;  Jacob, 


after  pronouncing  blessings  upon  his  sons, 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers;  and  Joseph,  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  himself  died 
and  «was  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt" — with 
which  statement  the  book  of  Genesis  ends. 
All  this  the  reader  can  find  for  himself,  and 
can  peruse  and  re-peruse  it  with  ever-increas- 
ing interest,  pleasure  and  profit.  C. 
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(il  will  send  a  Prophet  to  you, 
A  Deliverer  of  the  nations. 
Who  shall  guide  you  and  shall  teach  you; 
Who  shall  toil  and  suffer  with  you. 
If  you  listen  to  his  counsels, 
You  will  multiply  and  prosper; 
If  his  warnings  pass  unheeded. 
You  will  fade  away  and  perish! 

<iBathe  now  in  the  stream  before  you. 
Wash  the  war-paint  from  your  faces, 
Wash  the  blood-stains  from  your  fingers, 
Bury  your  war-clubs  and  your  weapons. 
Break  the  red  stone  from  this  quarry. 
Mould  and  make  it  into  Peace-pipes, 
Take  the  reeds  that  grow  beside  you. 
Deck  them  with  your  brightest  feathers. 
Smoke  the  calumet  together. 
And  as  brothers  live  henceforward !ii 

Longfellow's  ((Hiawatha.» 

*71  *t1%  H^^CE  came  the  Indians  of  North 
^1  11  M  America  has  always  been  a  most 
interesting  subject  to  historians. 
From  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the  present, 
however,  it  has  proved  a  knotty  question.  A 
thousand  and  one  different  theories  have  been 
advanced,  all  more  or  less  ludicrous,  because 
of  the  almost  absolute  lack  of  proof  for  any 


*This  paper  is  based  mostly  on  information 
■derived  from  Bancroft's  uXative  Races." 


one  of  them.  Some  have  said  they  are  of 
Jewish  origin,  others  of  Mongolian,  and  it  is 
only  recently  that  Ignatius  Donnelly  de- 
clared, in  one  of  his  celebrated  books,  that 
the  Indians  came  from  an  ancient  island 
known  as  the  Atlantis,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Every 
day  some  new  theory  is  advanced,  but  it  falls 
beneath  the  criticism  of  the  morrow,  because 
of  some  new  scientific  discovery.  My  object 
in  this  paper  is  simply  to  discuss  a  few  of 
the  best  known  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Indians,  and  then  to  show  what  the  prob- 
able destiny  of  them  is. 

When  the  Spanish  explorers  and  voyagers 
began  their  work  of  discovery  and  study  in 
the  new  world,  they  naturally  looked  upon 
the  Indians  as  descendants  of  Noah,  through 
his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  One 
thing  seems  to  be  quite  certain.  Many  tribes 
have  retained  in  their  traditions  the  story  of 
the  flood.  Bancroft  tells  us  that  the  Mat- 
toles  of  California  regard  Taylor's  Peak  as 
the  point  that  their  fathers  took  refuge  on 
at  the  time  of  a  destructive  flood.  There 
are  many  flood  myths  among  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians.  Most  of  them  are  interest- 
ing, yet  we  cannot  tell  how  much  they  have 
been  perverted  by  the  old  Spanish  priests 
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and  monks.  Among  the  Peruvians  there  is  a 
legend  to  the  effect  that  at  one  time  the  sun 
refused  to  shine  for  five  days,  and  the  earth 
was  changed  by  a  great  deluge.  At  the  time 
a  good  shepherd  was  tending  his  flock  of 
llamas  in  the  mountains,  and  noticing  the 
seemingly  depressed  spirits  of  them  he  asked 
why  it  was.  They  answered  that  the  earth 
was  to  be  flooded,  for  yonder  six  stars  in  the 
heavens  was  a  sign  to  that  effect.  The  shep- 
herd took  the  warning,  and  ascending  a  peak 
with  his  flock  was  no  sooner  there  when  the 
sea  broke  its  bounds  and  the  water  rose 
higher  and  higher,  until  it  encircled  the 
mountain  top.  For  five  days  clouds  obscured 
the  sun,  all  was  darkness  and  despair.  Then 
ithe  sun  broke  forth  from  among  the  clouds, 
the  waters  subsided,  and  this  good  shepherd 
began  his  work  of  re-peopling  the  earth. 

It  may  be  possible  that  one  can  read  in  the 
following  Iroquois  myth  a  reference  to  the 
re-peopling  of  the  earth: 

«In  the  great  past,  deep  water  covered  the 
■earth.  The  air  was  filled  with  birds,  and  great 
monsters  were  in  the  waters,  when  a  beauti- 
ful woman  was  seen  by  them  falling  from  the 
sky.  Then  huge  ducks  gathered  in  council 
and  resolved  to  meet  this  beautiful  woman, 
and  break  the  force  of  her  fall.  So  they  arose 
and  with  pinion  overlapoing  pinion,  unitedly 
received  the  dusky  burden.  Then  the  mon- 
sters of  the  deep  met  in  council  to  decide 
which  should  hold  this  being  and  protect  her 
from  the  terrors  of  the  water.  A  turtle 
volunteered  to  endure  the  lasting  weight 
upon  his  back.  There  she  was  gently  placed, 
while  he,  constantly  increasing  in  size,  soon 
became  a  large  island.  Twin  boys  were  after  a 
time  brought  forth  by  the  woman — one  the 
spirit  of  good,  who  made  all  good  things,  and 
caused  the  maize,  fruit  and  tobacco  to  grow, 
the  other  the  spirit  of  evil,  who  created  the 
weeds  and  all  vermin."* 

A  large  number  of  enthusiastic  writers  on 

*  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. — J. 
W.  Powell. 


this  subject  have  declared  that  the  early 
Americans  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  that  they  were  direct  descendants  of 
the  builders  of  that  tower,  and  after  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  they  began  their  wander- 
ings over  the  earth  until  they  reached 
America.  The  ancient  Chilians  always  de- 
clared that  they  came  from  some  far-off 
country  toward  the  setting  sun* 

One  thing  is  certain,  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  have  retained  a  myth  concerning  some 
great  flood  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Where  they  got  it,  profane  history  cannot  tell. 

Another  theory  advanced  to  account  for 
the  settlement  of  the  red-man  in  America  is 
that  this  continent  was  peopled  by  the  Chi- 
nese. We  are  told  that  a  Chinese  juggler 
with  a  number  of  followers  was  driven  east- 
ward across  the  Pacific  by  storms  and  landed 
in  Mexico  or  where  southern  California  is 
now.  Arguments  galore  have  been  brought 
forth  to  support  this  theory.  The  most  im- 
portant is  that  the  western  Indians  are 
closely  related  to  the  races  .  living  in  and 
around  the  Arctic  circle,  and  that  these 
races  have  Mongolian  blood.  This  we  can- 
not doubt,  but  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  northern  tribes  have  always  been 
able  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Mongolian 
tribes  of  eastern  Asia  by  way  of  the  Behring 
Strait,  it  seems  clear  that  in  this  way  there 
has  been  a  mixture  of  blood,  but  this  has 
been  no  doubt  pretty  well  confined  to  the 
tribes  of  the  north.  One  has  but  to  study  a 
Sioux,  a  Bannock,  or  a  Cherokee  Indian  to 
conclude  that  there  is  no  resemblance  in 
nature  between  a  native  American  and  a 
Mongolian.  It  is  also  true  that  many  tribes 
in  the  northwest  do  resemble  the  Chinese  in 
looks,  but  a  good  reason  can  be  given  for 
this.  All  are  agreed  that  the  Japanese  often 
came  to  this  continent  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  many  no  doubt 


*  This  is  interesting,  as  we  now  suppose  that 
Lehi  with  his  family  landed  on  the  western  coast 
of  8outh  America,  about  where  Santiago  is  now. 
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married  the  native  women  and  thus  left 
their  impress  on  their  children. 

The  idea  that  the  Indians  are  of  Egyptian 
origin  is  based  on  certain  analogies  between 
the  architecture,  hieroglyphics,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  computing  time,  found  among  certain 
American  races.  This,  however,  is  a  subject 
which  is  rather  too  lengthy  to  be  discussed 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  this  theory  is  not 
given  the  credit  today  that  it  was  once.  It 
may  be  true  that  many  of  the  architectural 
designs  of  the  Indians  and  Egyptians  are 
analogous,  and  yet  this  would  not  prove 
their  close  relationship.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  there  are  many  customs,  manners 
and  thoughts  common  to  all  people  at  a  cer- 
tain state  of  civilization,  and  because  of  this 
fact  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  his- 
tory in  tracing  the  causes  of  events  and  re- 
lationships of  peoples.  Recent  reports  say 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  those 
of  the  ancient  people  of  the  Nile.  That  the 
Indians  are  descended  from  the  Egyptians,  is 
a  theory  that  but  very  few  historians  hold 
today.  It  is  one  of  those  many  conjectures 
which  the  more  we  study  the  less  we  seem 
to  know. 

Another  well  worked-out  theory  was  pre- 
sented a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Warden,  a 
Frenchman.  He  argues  that  the  Phoenicians 
passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  reaching 
the  Canary  Islands,  pursued  their  journey 
westward.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of 
any  resemblance  of  institutions,  manners  and 
customs  between  them  and  the  Americans. 
The  Phcfinicians  were  the  great  seafaring 
people  a  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of 
our  Savior.  Their  cities  were  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
which  were  the  great  commercial  centers  of 
that  day.  These  people  were  no  doubt  a 
very  brave  and  fearless  race.  We  know  that 
they  went  to  ancient  Britain  and  there  got 
tin  and  salt.  One  Didorus  Siculus  relates 
that  the  Phoenicians  discovered  a  large  island 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,   several   days'   journey   from    the 


coast  of  Africa.  This  island  abounded  in  alE 
sorts  of  wealth.  The  land  was  fertile,  and 
abounded  in  rivers  and  streams  and  beautiful 
scenery.  It  entranced  the'discoverers,  and, 
returning  to  their  country,  they  gave  glowing 
accounts  of  it.  All  this  time  Carthage  was 
also  a  center  of  learning.  Here  was  the 
great  law-making  body  for  that  ancient 
city,  and  on  learning  the  reports  of  the  Phce- 
nicians,  they  opposed  their  plan  of  colonizing 
the  newly  discovered  island.  Many  writers 
have  believed  that  this  island  was  America, 
and  yet  we  must  discard  the  idea,  for  it,  too, 
falls  into  the  realm  of  myth.  Yet  who  can 
doubt  but  that  these  ancients,  as  did  many 
others,  had  some  idea  that  lands  lay  far  to 
the  west  toward  the  setting  sun?  Seneca* 
was  no  doubt  inspired  when  he  said: 

((In  the  dim  future  yet  shall  come  an  age 
When  Ocean  shall  unloose  us  from  his  bonds; 
And  the  vast  earth  lie  open  to  the  view; 
When  the  sea,  yielding,  shall  disclose  new  worlds. 
And  Thule  be  no  more  the  last  of  lands." 
(Translated  by  Professor  Lewis  H.  Morgan.) 

The  theory  that  has  received  as  much 
study  as  any  other  is  the  one  that  the  Indians 
have  descended  from  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel.  In  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras  we  are 
told  that  these  tribes  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  Salmanassar,  after  which  they  sep- 
arated from  the  other  tribes  and  wandered 
into  new  regions  unknown  to  man.  They 
journeyed  northeastward  until  they  came  to- 
the  straits  of  Anian  (now  Behring  Strait) 
and  there  crossing  to  America,  wandered 
southward  into  the  present  countries  of  Peru, 
Bolivia  and  Mexico.  The  advocates  of  this 
theory  have  advanced  good  arguments  in 
favor  of  their  view. 

To  one  interested  in  Book  of  Mormon  his- 
tory this  theory  is  a  fascinating  one.  For 
it  shows  how  hard  man  is  trying  to  solve  a 
problem  about  which  he  has  only  an  inkling 


*  A  famous  Latin  writer  born  about  the  timfr. 
of  Christ. 
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of  knowledge;  when  a  believer  in  our  sacred 
book  could  get  at  the  whole  truth  of  the 
question  in  a  minute. 

We  find  that  Mr.  James  Adair,  an  old  In- 
dian trader,  is  a  warm  supporter  of  this 
theory.*  He  says  that  the  Indians  are  di- 
vided into  tribes  and  clans  as  were  the  an- 
cient Israelites.  The  Americans  worshiped 
one  "Great  Beneficent  Supreme  Holy  Spirit,)) 
and  were  monotheists  rather  than  polytheists. 
The  Hebrew  nation  we  know  worshiped  Je- 
hovah, and  had  their  prophets,  high  priests 
and  other  religious  orders.  The  Indian  cere- 
monies accord  very  nearly  with  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  which  shows  that  they  were  not 
of  heathen  descent.  Continuing,  Adair  says: 
«As  the  Jews  had  a  sanctum  sanctorum 
or  most  holy  place,  so  have  all  the  Indian  na- 
tions. The  dress  also  of  their  high  priests 
is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  He- 
brews. The  Indian  imitates  the  Israelite  in 
his  religious  offerings.  The  Hebrews  had 
various  ablutions  and  anointings  according  to 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  all  the  Indian  nations 
constantly  observed  similar  customs  from  re- 
ligious motives.  *  *  *  'pj^g  j^_ 
dian  laws  of  uncleanness  and  purification, 
and  also  the  abstaining  from  things  deemed 
unclean  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  He- 
brews. *  *  *  rpj^g  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  Indians  before  going  to 
war,  such  as  purification  and  fasting,  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  Is- 
raelites were  fond  of  wearing  beads  and 
other  ornaments,  even  as  early  a9  the  patri- 
archal age,  and  in  resemblance  of  these  cus- 
toms, the  Indian  females  continually  wear 
the  same,  believing  it  to  be  a  preventive 
against  many  evils.  The  Indian  manner  of 
curing  the  sick  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews. 
Like  the  Hebrews,  they  firmly  believe  that 
diseases  and  wounds  are  occasioned  by  di- 
vine anger,  in  proportion  to  some  violation 
of  the  old  beloved  speech.  The  Hebrews 
carefully  buried  their  dead,  so  on  any  acci- 
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dent  they  gathered  their  bones  and  laid  them 
in  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers:  thus,  all 
the  numerous  nations  of  Indians  perform  the 
like  friendly  office  to  every  deceased  person 
of  their  respective  tribe.)) 

These  points  are  extremely  interesting, 
for  they  conform  very  well  with  teachings 
found  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  have  many  traditions  to 
this  day  of  prophets  and  seers  who  came 
among  them  far  in  the  past.  Quetzalcoatl  is 
a  name  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  Mexi- 
can history.  The  bearer  of  it  was  an  in- 
structor in  brotherly  love  and  other  Christian 
virtues.  The  Mexicans  believed  in  the  Trin- 
ity, and  these  with  other  reasons  have  led 
many  to  identify  this  Quetzalcoatl  with  the 
Messiah. 

Of  course  we  know  that  Christ  did  preach 
to  the  people  on  this  continent  and  left 
His  holy  law,  and  it  may  not  be  improbable 
that  this  identification  made  by  man  is  true. 

Some  archseological  remains,  presumably 
Hebrew,  have  been  found  in  America,  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  they  were  here  before  the 
time  of  Columbus. 

One  thing  is  certain  concerning  the  Israel- 
itish  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Indian. 
Those  scholars  who  have  advanced  it  have  hit 
on  some  facts  that  are  true,  but  it  is  a  theory, 
nevertheless,  that  will  for  many  years  to 
come  bafile  its  supporters  and  advocates. 

Some  minor  theories  as  to  the  coming  of 
the  native  Americans  besides  these  enumer- 
ated have  been  advanced.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  so  called  Welsh  theory 
which  gives  the  Indians  a  Celtic  origin;  and 
even  some  have  traced  them  to  the  Northmen, 
whoit  is  supposed, came  to  this  continent  about 
the  year  1000  A.  D.  Neither  of  these  has 
firm  advocates  at  the  present  time.  In  fact 
all  generally  agree  with  Bancroft  when  he 
says:  "No  one  at  the  present  day  can  tell  the 
origin  of  the  Indians.)) 

Of  course  our  knowledge  as  to  their  origin 
is  infallible.  The  Indians,  or  Lamanites  as  we 
call  them,  are  descendants  of  Laman,  one  of 
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the  sons  of  Lehi,  who  came  to  this  continent 
when  Zedekiah  was  king  of  Judah.  We  know 
that  they  became  a  low  and  barbarous  people 
as  was  predicted  they  would  become  when  they 
lost  the  Gospel,  which  was  taught  them  by 
Father  Lehi.  When  the  story  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  is  accepted,  the  truth  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Indians  will  be  known  to  all  men. 
Until  this  is  done  the  question  is  to  remain 
an  extremely  knotty  one. 

AS   TO   THE   FUTURE   OF   THE   INDIANS. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Indians  are  to  live  and 
to  become  a  part  of  our  civilization  has  been 
before  the  American  people.  Many  reasons 
can  be  given  why  they  are  to  remain  on  this 
continent  and  to  take  hold  of  our  civilizing 
institutions.  The  question  whether  or  not 
they  are  increasing  in  population  comes  in 
here. 

As  to  the  number  of  Indians  in  North 
America  at  the  time  of  Columbus,  many  con- 
jectures have  been  made.  However,  this  is 
a  question  that  possibly  never  will  be  solved. 
One  thing  is  pretty  certain,  the  number  did 
not  range  in  the  millions  as  many  writers 
have  been  prone  to  assert.  One  is  justified 
in  concluding  this  from  many  of  the  old 
Spanish  writings  that  have  been  preserved  to 
the  present  day.  All  the  Spanish  explorers 
of  any  note  spoke  of  tribes  and  bands  of 
red  men.  De  Soto,  Coronado  and  others 
noted  two  classes  of  Indians;  those  who 
lived  in  villages  and  those  who  lived  a  no- 
madic life.  When  the  Five  Nations,  or 
Iroquois,  were  first  seen  by  Englishmen,  they 
were  found  to  be  gathered  into  family  groups 
of  twenty,  forty,  or  larger  households,  all 
under  one  roof.  They  ate  from  the  same 
family  pot;  they  shared  together  the  yield 
of  the  harvest  and  the  hunt.  One  thing  is 
certain  from  all  reports.  Their  villages  were 
not  large  nor  were  they  numerous  in  New 
England.  In  southern  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
there  are  remains  to  this  day  of  residences 
of  chiefs  and  caciques  which  were  surrounded 


by  humble  abodes.  "Some  of  their  large 
buildings,"  says  Major  Powell,  "held  from  five 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  families;  but  these 
villages  and  buildings  were  not  extensively 
scattered,  and  comparatively  speaking  they 
were  few.» 

In  the  history  of  Clark's  journey  to  Oregon 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  he  tells  us 
that  he  and  his  men  would  go  for  days  with- 
out seeing  a  single  red  man.  These  facts 
go  to  show  that  no  definite  investigation  was 
ever  made  as  to  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
present  confines  of  the  United  States  in  early 
times;  and  then,  too,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  were  large  tracts  of  our  country 
uninhabited  by  them  ;  and  never  since 
Columbus  was  it  ever  thickly  populated  as 
some  historians  are  prone  to  think.  True, 
early  explorers  have  passed  their  judgments 
as  to  number,  but  as  they  came  on  to  the 
continent  at  difl[erent  points,  they  naturally 
drew  widely  contrasted  inferences  on  the  sub- 
ject, according  to  their  contact  with  <iswarms» 
of  the  natives  on  islands  and  mainland,  or 
went  long  distances  without  seeing  a  single 
one.  John  Smith  in  his  nHistory  of  Virginia" 
speaks  of  dhordesn  of  Indians.  No  doubt  to 
him,  as  to  all  the  settlers,  there  were 
«hordes,»  yet  we  question  Smith's  veracity, 
for  almost  in  the  same  sentence,  he  tells  us 
that  the  new  country  will  produce  three 
crops  of  corn  in  five  months,  and  that  Vir- 
ginia produced  pearls,  copper  and  coral. 

The  island  of  Hayti,  or  San  Domingo,  has  an 
area  of  about  30,000  square  miles.  When 
first  discovered.  La  Casas  said  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  3,000,000  Indians.  In  1508,  one 
Panamonte  by  name  put  it  at  70,000.  The 
governor,  Diego  Columbus,  decided  on  40,000, 
and  Alberquerque  in  1514  estimated  it  at 
14,000 — enough  to  show  the  various  opinions 
of  early  white  men  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
population. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  esti- 
mate as  to  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
present  confines  of  the  United  States  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country,  down,  in  fact, 
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to  about  1850.  One  thing  we  can  feel  cer- 
tain about:  that  there  was  a  vast  number  of 
them  on  this  continent  in  1500,  although 
not  to  be  counted  in  millions  as  some  histor- 
ians are  prone  to  assert.  We  know,  too, 
that  up  to  a  certain  period  of  this  century 
they  were  gradually  and  steadily  wasting 
away  and  being  exterminated  by  the  whites; 
but  that  from  this  period  they  have  been 
slowly  increasing  in  population. 

The  villages  of  the  Iroquois  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  villages  found  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Utah  were  not  large,  nor  was 
the  country  thickly  dotted  with  them.  Far 
from  it.  In  the  west,  the  old  explorers  and 
pioneers,  such  as  Fremont,  Kit  Carson,  and 
Brigham  Young,  would  often  go  for  days 
without  seeing  villages  of  any  sort.  The 
Indians  have  always  been  of  a  warlike  dispo- 
sition, and  have  had  a  tendency  to  split  into 
bands  which  became  hostile  to  each  other. 
Each  tribe  required  a  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory, not  only  for  its  food  supply,  but  for  its 
safety.  Then  there  are  certain  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  remains  of  Indians 
have  never  been  found,  and  we  may  infer 
from  this  that  such  places  were  never  in- 
habited. Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  Great  American  desert,  and  the  canyons 
and  highlands  of  the  Rockies,  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
For  various  reasons,  we  are  no  doubt  safe  in 
concluding  that  the  Indian  population  in  the 
present  confines  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  Columbus  was  not  over  500,000 
souls  if  it  was  that.  Since  then  almost  up 
to  the  present  time  they  have  been  decreas- 
ing in  number.  Many  reasons  are  given  for 
this.  First,  there  has  been  a  constant  war- 
fare among  them  as  they  have  been  pushed 
westward;  secondly,  warfare  with  the  whites 
has  resulted  in  the  killing  of  many  thousands; 
and  thirdly,  plagues  and  epidemical  diseases 
have  been  frequent  and  wide  in  their  visita- 
tions, and  occasionally  have  effected  an  ex- 
termination of  some  tribes. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  Indians 


have  been  gathered  on  to  government  reser- 
vations, and  have  settled  down  to  a  new  life. 
This,  also,  has  caused  the  loss  of  thousands 
because  of  the  change  of  environment,  and 
their  new  ways  of  living.  Now  that  they 
are  settled  and  becoming  accustomed  to  a 
stationary  life,  and  the  methods,  customs, 
and  manners  of  civilization,  the  odds  for 
their  increase  are  in  their  favor.  In  fact, 
recent  statistics  show  that  there  is  an  actual 
increase  in  Indian  population. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  civiliz- 
ing influences  will  result  ultimately  in  de- 
stroying the  Indians.  This  the  writer  can- 
not believe  to  be  true.  Experience  is  teach- 
ing us  that  the  Indians  are  taking  hold  of 
civilizing  influences  every  day.  In  the  West 
they  are  making  successful  farmers.  A 
settled  condition  creates  a  settled  mind. 
Such  land  as  that  which  makes  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  Winnebago  and  Oma- 
ha reservations  will  sustain  a  highly  com- 
plex and  varied  agriculture.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  Uintah  and  Uncompahgre  reser- 
vations in  Utah,  and  the  reservations  of 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Indian 
Territory,  the  Dakotas  and  others.  On  these 
the  products  of  the  great  middle  zone  can 
be  profitably  raised.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
the  climate  all  that  can  be  desired.  Corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  and  all 
our  best  grains  and  vegetables  can  flourish. 
In  the  light  of  th3se  facts  the  Indians  will 
no  doubt  increase  in  population  from  now  on. 
Their  children  will  be  cared  for,  and  the 
great  mortality  among  the  infants  heretofore 
recorded  will  be  much  lessened.  ((From  the 
blanket  to  civilized  chithing;  from  paint  to 
soap;  from  the  war-club  to  the  hoe,  the  In- 
dian is  disregarding  his  superstitions  and 
dances,  and  is  adopting  forms  of  religious 
worship."  In  place  of  the  chase,  he  tills  the 
soil.  Schools  have  been  established  among 
them.  Th(>y  are  mingling  with  the  civilized 
world.  What  better  factors  do  we  want  for 
their  increase?  The  government  seems  to 
have  settled  into  the  opinion  that  it  is  better 
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to  feed  the  Indian  than  to  fight  him,  and  it  is 
not  half  so  costly.     Surely  their  extermina- 


tion cannot — if  at  all — be  brought  about  for 
generations  yet  to  come.* 

Levi  Edgar  Young. 
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THE  SNOW-BALL  TREE. 

'ESSIE,  what  are  we  going  to  decorate 
Mama's  grave  with  tomorrow?!) 
«I  don't  know,  Lewis,  unless  you 
get  some  snow-balls  from  Aunt  Lyde.» 

«A11  right,  hurry  and  get  your  work  done, 
and  we  will  get  everything  ready  so  we  can 
go  over  early  in  the  morning.» 

The  mother  of  these  two  children  had  been 
dead  about  three  years,  but  they  had  not 
forgotten  her,  and  always  took  great  care  to 
have  her  grave  as  nicely  decorated  as  any  of 
the  others. 

Aunt  Lyde,  as  all  the  children  called  her, 
was  alone  in  the  world  and  gave  most  of  her 
attention  to  her  flowers  and  home.  This 
snow- ball  tree  was  the  apple  of  her  eye  and 
it  was  with  pleasure  that  she  watched  the 
flowers  bloom  one  after  another.  She  did 
not  like  to  have  them  picked,  but  when  the 
children  would  come  and  ask  for  them  to  put 
on  the  grave  of  some  dear  one,  she  could  not 
refuse,  and  so  every  year  on  Decoration  Day 
the  tree  had  been  stripped. 

This  year,  however,  she  decided  to  keep 
them  all  and  not  allow  anyone  to  pick  them, 
so  to  avoid  being  troubled  the  next  day,  she 
put  a  sign  on  the  gatepost: 

«No  snow-balls  to  spare.» 

The  next  day  Aunt  Lyde  was  very  lone- 
some, as  all  took  heed  when  they  read  the 
sign,  and  ventured  no  farther  than  the  gate. 
Towards  evening  she  became  restless,  and 
wished  the  flovvers  were  all  gone,  when  little 
Lewis  put  his  face  between  the  pickets  and 
said: 


"Aunt  Lyde,  just  come  and  see  the  flowers 
Bessie  and  I  gathered  to  put  on  Mama's 
grave.  We  came  over  to  your  house  early 
this  morning  to  get  some  snow-balls,  but  we 
saw  these  ugly  letters  on  the  gate,  so  we 
thought  we  would  hurry  and  gather  some 
dandelions  and  violets,  'cause  we  knew  Mama 
would  feel  bad  if  she  thought  we  had  forgot- 
ten her.    Com'e  on.  Auntie,  and  see  them.n 

She  walked  slowly  out,  and  while  looking 
at  the  flowers,  she  could  hardly  keep  back 
the  tears  to  think  how  selfish  she  had  been. 

«Come,  Lewis,  and  pick  all  the  snow-balls 
you  want.  You  are  more  worthy  of  them 
than  I  am. I) 

The  only  true  source  of  happiness  is  in 
making  others  happy.  Kady  Colvin. 

j» 

RONALD  LESLIE'S  BIRTHDAY  GIFT. 

••Ronald  Leslie's  birthday, »  mused  Dora, 
as  she  tripped  away  to  the  spring  for  fresh 
water  to  put  on  the  table  for  dinner.  ••Let's 
see,  he's  twenty;  no,  he  is  twenty-one,  three 


*  lilt  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  the  Indians 
shall  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon 
renouncing  their  tribal  relations.  Depredations 
upon  whites  by  Indians  are  compensated  for  out 
of  annuities.  To  the  Indian  also  has  been  ex- 
tended the  benefit  of  the  homestead  law,  but  the 
land  so  acquired  cannot  be  alienated,  without  the 
consent  of  a  United  States  judge,  for  twenty-five 
years.  *  *  *  There  are  also  provided 
by  the  government,  Indian  courts  and  police. 
Supplies  are  distributed  through  agents  appoint- 
ed by  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  at  Wash- 
ington."— Encylopedia  Britannica. 
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years  older  than  myself.  Good,  kind  Ronald, 
how  much  he  has  done  for  me!  I  wish  I  had 
something  to  give  him  for  a  birthday  present; 
I've  nothing  that  would  do,  only  that  beauti- 
ful, large  silk  handkerchief,  and  that— no — I 
could  not  part  with  it,  it  was  father's!" 

Her  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  she  dipped  up  the  water.  Then  a 
bright  thought  suggested  itself.  In  the  grass 
which  bordered  the  tiny  stream  that  flowed 
from  the  spring,  were  bright  flowers;  red, 
yellow,  blue  and  white.  She  set  down  her 
bucket,  saying  to  herself,  «Yes,  a  neat  boquet 
is  always  suitable  for  any  occasion,  and 
Ronald  has  a  refined  taste.  I  can  give  him 
that,  and  it  will  please  him.  The  water  will 
not  be  wanted  just  yet;  so  I  may  as  well  stay 
and  pick  them  now." 

Dora  Arlington  was  the  only  child  of 
doting  parents,  but  had  been  left  an  orphan 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Since  that  time  she 
had  made  her  home  with  Mrs.  Howard,  a 
friend  of  the  family.  She  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  Ronald,  who  was  Mrs.  Howard's 
brother,  since  that  time,  and  he  was  gaining 
a  place  in  her  heart  that  she  dare  not  ac- 
knowledge to  herself. 

(•Dinner  is  all  ready,  as  soon  as  you  men 
folks  get  washed, »  said  Mrs.  Howard,  as  her 
husband  and  her  brother  entered  the  house. 

"Let  Ronald  use  the  basin  first,"  said  good- 
natured  Mr.  Howard,  as  his  wife  filled  the 
wash-basin  from  a  pitcher. 

«No,»  replied  Ronald,  «use  it  yourself;  I'll 
go  down  to  the  spring  where  there  is  plenty 
of  water."  And  he  walked  away,  but  not 
very  rapidly;  he  was  thinking  of  Dora. 

She  was  more  coy  than  most  of  the  girls 
in  the  place,  and  he  was  not  at  all  sure  of  a 
favorable  answer  from  her,  if  he  proposed 
marriage  to  her.  Yet,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  what  course  to  follow,  and  as  he  walked 
slowly  along,  he  determined  that,  if  possible, 
he  would  have  a  private  interview  with  Dora 
and  speak  to  her  about  their  future. 

What  was  his  astonishment,  when  he  looked 
up,  at  beholding  the  object  of  his  mental 


speculations  standing  beside  the  spring,  with 
a  bucket  of  water  in  one  hand  and  a  large 
boquet  of  wild  flowers  and  grasses  in  the 
other! 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  breathless 
and  almost  bewildered.  He  soon  recovered 
his  self-composure,  however,  and  stepped 
noiselessly  forward. 

Dora  had  set  the  bucket  down  and  was 
rearranging  some  of  the  flowers,  being  so 
entirely  occupied  with  them  she  did  not 
notice  Ronald  approach,  until  his  shadow  fell 
across  the  water  in  front  of  her  and  he  was 
close  beside  her. 

She  looked  up  quickly,  smiled  and  extended 
her  hand.  «They  are  waiting  for  the  water, 
aren't  they?"  she  asked.  «I  am  glad  you 
came;  it  is  your  birthday,  Mrs.  Howard  says, 
and  I  wanted  to  give  you  something,  you've 
been  kind  to  me  so  many  times,  so  I've 
picked  these  flowers  for  you;  not  much  of  a 
present,  but  all  I  have  to  give  you — » 

"All!  all  you  can  give  me, Dora?"  exclaimed 
the  young  man  eagerly.  "I  shall  not  be  satis- 
fied with  that,  I  want  you, — don't  pull  your 
hand  away  from  me.  I  am  in  real  earnest,  I 
love  you — oh,  make  me  the  dearest,  best 
birthday  present  man  ever  received,  give  me 
your  own  self!" 

It  was  all  said,  the  wonderful  love  tale 
told  in  about  one  minute;  without  the  least 
premeditation  on  the  part  of  Ronald  as  to 
how  it  should  be  commenced. 

At  last  she  opened  her  lips,  only  to  utter 
very  faintly,  «I — I  can't."  Ronald  dropped 
the  hand  he  held,  then  stooped  and  drank, 
and  turned  to  Dora  and  asked  calmly  and 
good  naturedly,  <(.\s  a  friend,  may  I  ask  to 
whom  and  how  soon?i> 

«Who — and  when — what  about?"  stam- 
mered the  girl  in  astonishment. 

((Who  is  to  be  the  fortunate  receiver  of 
the  gift  you  cannot  give  to  me,  and  when  will 
he  take  possession  of  it?"  asked  Ronald,  now 
smiling. 

((I  am  not  going  to  marry  anyone,  at  any 
time,  that  I  know  of;  if  that's  what  you  are 
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asking  about,*  replied  Dora  very  plainly  and 
quickly.  And  she  caught  up  the  bucket  and 
would  have  started  up  the  hill  with  it,  but 
Ronald  detained  her. 

«You  are  not  offended  with  me  for  loving 
you,  are  you?»  he  asked. 

«I — no,  I  don't  think  I  am,>»  Dora  an- 
swered. 

«Well,  then,  if  you  have  not  promised  to 
marry  someone  else,  may  I  know  why  you 
cannot  marry  me?  Is  it  because  you  don't 
like  me?» 

«No!»  she  said  promptly,  id  should  be 
very  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  like  you  after  all 
your  kindness  to  me.  Won't  you  take  the 
flowers  I  have  gathered  to  show  my  respect 
for  you?') 

«Not  yet,  I  want  to  know  first  why  I  can- 
not have  the  other  gift  I  have  asked  for.») 

There  was  a  short  pause,  then  he  said, 
«Come,  Dora,  others  have  sought  your  happi- 
ness. Tell  me  if  there  is  one  to  whom  you 
have  given  your  heart  ?» 

«No  one  else  has  been  so  good  to  me,  I 
don't  like  anyone  else  so — better,")  she  said. 

«Not  even  Paul  Meredith?))  he  asked 
gravely. 

"Paul  has  been  good  to  me.)) 

«I  know  it,  and  he  wants  to  marry  you. 
Now  which  are  you  going  to  choose?  You 
may  as  well  take  me,  if  you  think  as  much  of 
me  as  anybody.     Why  not?» 

There  was  no  answer  from  the  girl  as  she 
stood  with  her  hazel  eyes  to  the  ground. 

«There  is  no  reason,  then,  that  you  can 
find,  why  you  should  not  give  yourself  to  me 
with  those  other  flowers,))  said  Ronald. 
«Come,))  he  continued,  opening  his  arms  to  her. 

Dora  did  not  move,  but  she  allowed  her 
wooer  to  place  his  strong  arms  around  her, 
and  draw  her  close  to  his  quickly  beating 
heart. 

((They've  been  waiting  for  you  ever  so 
long.  Uncle  Ronald,  aren't  you  coming  to 
dinner?))  called  out  Willie  from  the  yard,  (d 
am  almost  starving,  and  mother  won't  eat 
until  you  come.i) 


Being  so  unceremoniuosly  called  back  tO' 
earth  they  started  for  the  house  but  not 
until  Ronald  had  Dora's  promise  for  an  early 
marriage. 

Anna  Sumsion. 


A  TRUANT  FOR  THE  LAST  TIME. 

There  was  a  low  whistle  just  around  the 
corner,  and  Rob  choked  his  breakfast  down, 
caught  up  his  cap,  and  started  for  the  door. 
As  he  fumbled  with  the  latch,  a  voice  seemed 
to  speak  to  him  from  under  his  vest  pocket. 

«I  wouldn't  steal  off  like  this,))  it  said;  "go 
back  and  ask  your  mother  if  you  can  go:  and 
if  she  says  no,  brace  up  and  go  to  school  like 
a  man.)) 

«No,  I  just  can't!))  Bob  argued,  half  aloud. 
«I  do  want  to  see  that  vessel  launched.  She- 
is  the  biggest  ship  that  was  ever  built  at  the 
port,  and  I've  watched  them  work  on  her 
every  day.  Won't  she  go  in  with  a  dip, 
though?  Mother  doesn't  know  how  boys 
feel.  She  would  say,  (Oh!  you  had  better  go 
to  school,  Robby.)  She  wouldn't  believe  that- 
I  must  see  that  launching.  There  come  Jim 
Saunders  and  Tom  Lee.  Half  the  boys  will: 
be  absent  today.)) 

((See  here,  boys,  let's  go  down  by  the  back, 
road,  so  we  can  get  there  early  and  get  a. 
good  seat  on  the  wharf  where  we  can  see  the 
whole  thing.)) 

Rob  had  other  reasons  for  choosing  the- 
back  road,  but  he  said  nothing  of  them. 

"Guess  we  are  early  enough  this  time,)) 
said  Tom  Lee. 

(•There  they  come,))  cried  Jim.  "Look  at- 
the  teams,  will  you.  I  say,  Rob,  there  is 
your  father  and  mother  in  that  covered 
buggy !» 

Rob  moved  uneasily  behind  a  huge  post. 
«Sun's  in  my  eyes,"  he  explained. 

They  reached  the  wharf,  and  soon  a  snap 
was  heard  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  sprang 
back  as  the  ship  began  to  move,  and,  gather- 
ing headway,  rushed  faster  and  faster  on  to 
the  water.     Dipping  deep  at  the  stern,  she^ 
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threw  up  a  cloud  of  spray,  then  rose  amid 
the  cheering  of  the  crowd,  the  whistling  of 
tug-boats,  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 

This  would  have  been  a  moment  of  keen 
delight  to  Rob,  had  not  that  uncomfortable 
throb,  throb,  taken  the  edge  all  off  his  pleas- 
ure. 

He  was  sauntering  along  the  wharf,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  when  an  exclamation 
from  Tom  Lee  made  him  start  and  look  up: 

"Wonder  who  all  those  fellows  are,  going 
up  the  hill?  Well,  if  there  isn't  the  whole 
grammar  school  with  the  teacher  in  front! 
That's  a  joke!  We  boys  might  have  come 
free,  instead  of  playing  truant  and  running 
the  risk  of  paying  for  it.» 

"Well,  we  got  here  just  the  same,»  said 
Rob,  trying  to  drown  the  voice  which  was 
just  then  whispering;  «Don't  you  wish  you 
were  up  there  with  the  school,  like  the  re- 
spectable boy  you  are,  instead  of  sneaking 
along  behind  with  these  two  fellows  you're 
half  ashamed  to  be  seen  with?" 

«Rob,  you  look  sick.  What's  the  matter 
with  you?  Your  father  didn't  see  where  you 
were.» 

«No,  he  did  not,"  said  Rob,  bracing  up; 
«but  he  saw  where  I  was  not,  Jim 'Saunders. 
Don't  you  suppose  he  looked  for  me  among 
those  grammar  school  boys,  where  I  ought  to 
have  been?  I'm  going  back  to  school  now, 
and  the  next  time  I  prowl  off  in  this  way  in- 
stead of  attending  to  my  business,  it'll  be—)) 

"At  the  next  launching,  eh?)) 


«No,  sir!  It  will  be  when  a  sneak  is  thought 
more  of  than  a  gentleman.)) 

Emma  Robins. 


GRANDMA'S  FIRE-PLACE. 

Large  and  airy  and  bright  with  blazing 
logs,  I  remembered  it  was,  when  for  a  few 
minutes,  tired  out  with  the  day's  romp,  I  would 
sit  before  the  fire,  lost  in  the  depths  of  an 
old  arm-chair,  and  watching  the  flames  chase 
one  another  up  the  chimney  in  a  thousand 
strange  and  weird  forms. 

My  youthful  imaginations,  excited  by  the 
old  story  of  the  "bad  man,"  would  picture  his 
ugly  countenance  grinning  at  me  in  the  coals, 
and  I  would  gaze  at  it  until  the  flames  turned 
blue,  and  I,  kicking  and  sprawling  on  the 
tines  of  a  pitch-fork,  was  held  over  them  to 
roast  by  that  same  grinning  monster.  At 
length,  choked  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
phur, I  would  gasp  and  cry  out  in  my  tor- 
ment. One  vigorous  shake  by  Grandma 
would,  however,  soon  bring  me  back  out  of 
his  clutches,  and  then,  «Now  it  is  time  for 
you  to  go,))  would  send  me  scudding  down 
the  middle  of  the  street  for  home. 

More  pleasant  are  the  memories  of  the 
broad  hearth  with  its  accompanying  associa- 
tions of  nuts  and  mashed  flngers;  the  old- 
fashioned  mantel-piece  and  clock;  and  most 
of  all,  the  dear,  old  face  of  Grandma  and  the 
merry  rattle  of  her  knitting  needles. 

J.  F.  Day. 


A  CHINESE  CITY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


/^fc»  IX  hundred  years  ago  the  southern  part 

^_*^  of  China  was  the  vast  province  of  Man- 

zi,    containing  twelve    hundred   rich 

cities,  besides  many  towns  and  villages,  all 


governed  by  the  Sung  dynasty  at  the  time 
when  the  Mongols  conquered  Cathay,  or 
northern  China  from  the  Kin.  The  Manzi 
capital   was   Kinsay,  on   the   banks   of   the 
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Tsien-tang  river,  sixty  miles  south  of  the 
well  known  port  of  Shanghai  and  120  miles 
southeast  of  Nankin;  that  is  to  say,  in 
latitude  north  30  degrees,  21  minutes 
and  longitude  east  120  dagress  20  min- 
utes. 

The  province  of  Manzi  was  taken  in  1276 
by  the  armies  of  Kublai  Khan,  emperor  of 
China.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Flowery  King- 
dom wei-e,  about  that  time,  so  amiably  dis- 
posed one  to  another  that  the  northerners 
called  those  of  the  south  «Sons  of  Barbar- 
ians," and,  in  return,  were  named  «Fools  of 
the  North." 

The  famous  traveler,  Marco  Polo,  visited 
Kinsay  and  told  his  countrymen  about  it, 
but  his  testimony  does  not  stand  alone.  His 
account  was  corroborated  by  Friar  Odoric, 
who  vvas  in  China  about  the  year  1324;  also 
by  the  archbishop  of  Soltania,  who  was  there 
in  1330,  and  by  John  Marignolle,  who  went 
to  that  country  in  1342.  Marten  Martini 
also  bears  out  the  famous  Venetian,  Polo,  in 
all  he  said;  his  statements  are  furthermore 
made  good  by  Chinese  records,  systematic, 
minute  and  consequent.  A  plan  of  another 
great  city,  Suchau,  which  has  been  called  the 
"Paris  of  China,"  was  drawn  with  much  per- 
fection before  the  year  1000  A.  D.,  and  this 
plan  was  incised  in  1247  on  marble  and  pre- 
served in  a  temple  of  Confucius  in  the  city 
itself,  sixty  miles  north  of  Kinsay. 

Kinsay  is  translated  as  meaning  "City  of 
Heaven,))  and  it  proved  so  attractive  that 
foreigners  used  to  say:  «I  have  been  to  the 
City  of  Heaven,  and  my  only  desire  is  to  re- 
turn there  as  soon  as  possible." 

When  Marco  Polo  declared  the  city  had  an 
area  of  100  miles,  he  was  not  believed,  but 
other  travelers  have  affirmed  that  it  probably 
was  as  extensive  as  that.  Some  Venetians 
who  went  there  after  Polo's  visit  to  the  place 
were  reminded  of  their  own  city,  owing  to  the 
numerous  waterways.  In  a  statement  writ- 
ten by  order  of  a  queen  of  the  realm,  12,000 
stone  bridges  were  said  tu  exist  in  the  city. 
This  figure  is  supposed  to  have  included  all 


arches.  Many  of  the  bridges  were  sufficient- 
ly high  for  a  fleet  of  that  period  to  pass  be- 
neath. Numerous  bridges  were  a  necessity, 
for  the  earliest  records  speak  of  that  city  as 
standing  in  and  surrounded  by  water. 

In  the  queen's  document  twelve  guilds  of 
the  various  crafts  were  mentioned,  each  guild 
having  12,000  houses  occupied  by  workmen. 
It  is  recorded  that  all  the  men  found  con- 
stant employment  through  the  continual  ex- 
portation of  their  work.  The  merchants 
were  numerous  and  rich,  owing  to  great  com- 
mercial activity  with  foreign  and  neighbor- 
ing countries.  After  Kublai  Khan  became 
emperor  of  the  Manzi  province,  paper  money 
was  common  currency. 

The  majority  of  the  buildings  consisted  of 
timber  and  were  five  stories  high.  Confla- 
grations being  of  frequent  occurrence,  each 
residence  was  provided  with  a  stone  tower 
wherein  to  store  valuables.  When  a  fire 
broke  out  an  alarm  was  sounded  from  a  lofty 
public  tower  and  at  once  2000  watchmen 
— each  bridge  being  guarded  all  night  by  ten 
men — hastened  to  extinghish  the  flames  and 
rescue  property. 

The  streets  were  level  and  clean,  paved 
with  stone  or  brick,  and  provided  with  a  per- 
fect system  of  sewerage.  The  main  street, 
120  feet  wide,  extended  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other,  crossing  many  bridges.  At 
every  fourth  niile  there  was  a  vast  square 
and  market  place,  which  was  thronged  three 
days  in  the  week.  An  abundant  and  varied 
supply  satisfied  the  most  exacting  taste,  for 
the  eatables  were  of  the  best  quality  and  mod- 
erate in  price.  The  market  places  were  sur- 
rounded by  high  houses  whose  ground  floors 
were  used  as  shops.  There  were  many  sa- 
loons, too,  for  sale  of  beer  and  spirituous 
liquors. 

The  city  had  not  less  than  1600  houses, 
including  tenements— each  of  these  accommo- 
dating a  dozen  families.  Palatial  residences 
were  numerous  and  handsome.  Through- 
out the  province  every  citizen  had  to  record 
on  the  outer  wall  of  his  house,  the  number 
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of  human  beings  and  domestic  animals  dwell- 
ing within.  Among  a  magnificent  array  of 
public  edifices  stood  glittering  pagodas, 
temples  erected  to  the  gods  of  literature,  of 
wealth,  and  to  many  another  deity.  The 
provincial  treasury,  law  courts,  government 
offices,  military  headquarters,  imperial  gran- 
ary, imperial  silk  factories,  were  all  con- 
structed in  a  way  to  beautify  the  city.  In 
the  hotels,  spacious  and  handsome,  each 
guest  had  to  register  his  name.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  enterprising  busi- 
ness men  provided  300  luxurious  bathhouses, 
where  patrons  were  waited  upon  by  attend- 
ants of  their  own  sex.  Each  swimming  tank 
could  accommodate  a  hundred  persons. 

On  one  side  of  the  city  was  the  river;  on 
the  opposite  side  a  lake  of  fresh,  clear  water. 
The  river  water  flowed  through  canals  to  all 
quarters  of  the  great  city,  twice  as  big  as 
London  is  now,  and  carried  ofl^  all  impurities 
to  the  lake,  thence  to  the  ocean;  thus  the 
atmosphere  was  always  pure  and  fresh.  The 
canals  were  wide  enough  for  boats  to  convey 
supplies  from  place  to  place;  while  hundreds 
of  wheeled  vehicles  rolled  through  the  streets 
which  were  also  crowded  with  pedestrians. 

The  people  of  Kinsay  were  not  over-taxed 
in  any  way  by  their  government;  neverthe- 
less the  revenue  from  that  city  alone  amounted 
to  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  highest 
duty  on  imported  goods  was  10  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  the  general  duty  being  3J.  The 
lake  already  mentioned  had  a  circuit  of  near- 
ly thirty  miles.  On  its  borders  stood  fine 
palaces  of  the  nobles.  In  the  lake  were  two 
fertile  picturesque  islands,  famous  pleasure 
resorts,  provided  with  magnificent  hotels,  each 
able  to  accommodate  a  hundred  parties  with- 
out one  being  disturbed  by  another.  Marriage 
feasts  and  many  others  were  held  there,  and 
everything  was  in  fine  style,  «saucers,  ladles 
and  bowls  of  pure  silver.»  Good  features, 
light  complexion  and  gaudy  apparel  were 
characteristics  of  the  people  of  that  province, 
and  even  today  they  are  noticeable  for  their 
love  of  bright  colors.     In  186i)  the  silk  fac- 


tories of  Hang-Chau,  formerly  Kinsay,  em- 
ployed 60,000  persons,  while  neighboring 
towns  afforded  work  to  100,000  more. 

In  disposition  the  people  were  agreeable, 
and  so  peaceful  that  they  entirely  neglected 
the  exercise  of  arms.  There  was  no  dissen- 
sion among  them.  Business  was  transacted 
with  absolute  honesty  and  truthfulness.  All 
persons  treated  each  other  with  good  will 
and  disinterested  kindness.  Several  travel- 
ers have  emphasized  the  fact  of  the  honesty 
of  those  people,  and  of  their  charity.  The 
kings  founded  many  hospitals,  endowing  them 
with  revenues,  and  there  all  people  unable  to 
work  found  shelter.  Foreigners  were  kindly 
entertained  and  aided  in  their  business. 

Upon  the  great  lake  boats  and  barges, 
some  having  paddle  wheels,  could  be  hired 
for  excursions.  These  pleasure  boats  had 
banquet  rooms,  decorated  with  paintings, 
and  through  many  windows  the  occupants 
enjoyed  a  lovely  view  of  gardens  sloping  to 
the  shores,  and  of  fine  palaces  and  temples. 

The  fore  part  of  each  day  was  devoted  to 
business,  the  afternoon  to  pleasure  on  the 
water  or  in  carriages  that  were  curtained 
and  cushioned,  and  ample  enough  to  seat  six 
persons.  In  these  gay  parties  were  conveyed 
to  extensive  public  gardens,  where  they 
passed  hours  in  pavilions,  surrounded  by  at- 
tendants. 

The  culmination  of  luxury  was  found  in 
the  palaces  of  the  Manzi  emperor.  These 
covered  an  area  of  ten  miles,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall,  within  which  were 
gardens,  fountains,  lakes  and  vast  halls  en- 
crusted with  gold,  representing  historical 
events,  knights,  dames  and  creatures  of 
every  form,  the  walls  and  ceilings  glittering 
with  precious  metal.  There  were  a  thou.sand 
chambers  decorated  in  gold  and  many  gor- 
geous colors,  while  in  large  pavilions  the 
lives  of  ancient  kings  were  depicted.  In  one 
immense  edifice  2,000  or  8,000  guests  could 
sit  at  table,  and  there,  at  seasons  sacred  to 
their  divinities,  the  monarchs  entertained 
lords,  dignitaries  and  manufacturers  during 
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ten  or  twelve  days.  On  these  occasions  each 
guest  strove  to  outdo  the  rest  in  splendor  of 
raiment  and  jewels.  No  description  could  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  royal  private  apartments  nor  the  graces 
of  the  thousand  beautiful  maidens  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  royal  consorts. 

But  excessive  luxury  brought  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Tutsing,  the  last  Manzi  king,  its  in- 
evitable result.  He  knew  nothing  of  war, 
and  he  neglected  the  affairs  of  state.  Con- 
sequently his  domains  were  seized  by  the 
great  Khan.  At  that  time  high  and  low  de- 
voted   themselves  to  fashion  and  pleasure. 


The  king  gave  all  his  time  to  social  life  and 
deeds  of  kindness,  for  his  benevolence  and 
charity  were  boundless.  He  could  not  bear 
to  see  children  suffer.  From  his  own  purse 
he  provided  every  year  for  several  thousand 
boys  and  girls,  orphans.  He  was  a  just  man 
and  no  m.alefactors  were  found  in  the  city 
where  he  resided.  No  one  needed  to  close 
the  doors  of  his  house  day  or  night.  But, 
in  spite  of  his  many  good  qualities,  Tutsing 
was  debauched  and  effeminate.  He  died  in 
1274,  and  his  capital  fell  into  the  power  of 
Kublai  Khan  two  years  later. 


SOME  INQDENTS  OF  OTHER  DA.YS. 


"^-g  FEW  weeks  ago  I  was  called  upon 
A^l  to  address  a  merry  gathering  of  old, 
middle-aged  and  young  people — the 
latter  largely  predominating— in  the  Cannon 
Ward  meetinghouse  in  the  outskirts  of  this 
city.  It  was  a  fine  meeting,  the  only  thing 
which  detracted  from  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  the  occasion  being  the  address  referred  to. 
But  this  apart.  What  struck  me  with  the 
greatest  force  was  the  circumstance  that  on 
that  same  ground  some  thirty  years  previ- 
ously I  had  many  times  hunted  ducks,  snipe 
and  anything  else  that  was  edible.  I  was  a 
boy  then,  and  the  situation  otherwise  was 
vastly  different  from  what  it  now  is.  Then 
there  were  no  comfortable  houses,  fruitful 
orchards,  splendid  gardens,  inviting  lawns, 
grand  shade  trees  nor  highways  of  any  kind 
— only  sand  mounds  and  sagebrush,  with 
here  and  there  a  pool  or  morass  and  a  fring- 
ing of  willows  along  the  banks  of  the  slug- 
gish .Jordan.  Verily  time  is  a  wonder-worker 
as  well  as  destroyer! 

Every  time  I  look  at  one  of  the  modern 
Nimrods  going  out  duck-shooting,  the  pic- 
ture of  how  that  sport  was  carried  on  in  the 


earlier  days  arises  before  me  like  a  dissolving 
panorama.  Such  a  thing  as  a  canvas  suit 
with  pants  so  constructed  as  to  show  the 
size  and  shape  of  one's  legs,  and  pouch  slung 
jauntily  to  one  side  in  which  to  deposit  the 
murdered  innocents,  may  have  been  thought 
of  by  some  of  the  more  imaginative,  but  was 
assuredly  never  realized;  in  fact,  it  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  performance  for  any- 
one to  have  rigged  himself  out  in  that 
fashion  and  been  seen  walking  through  the 
streets,  as  much  so  as  it  would  have  been  to 
wear  a  «plug»  hat  and  white  gloves.  No,  no; 
a  pair  of  cowhide  boots  bronzed  by  the  joint 
action  of  sun,  soda  and  showers,  with  any 
kind  of  trousers  one  happened  to  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  and  the  lower  part 
thrust  into  the  aforesaid,  a  woollen  shirt  and 
a  straw  hat  constituted  the  prevailing  equip- 
ment, and  a  gunny  sack  was  usually  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  game.  There  were  no  breech- 
loading  shotguns,  but  only  the  kind  that  took 
some  five  minutes  to  get  into  condition  for 
hostilities.  By  some  means  not  presently  re- 
membered I  had  acquired  an  old  «yager)) 
which  had  been  brought  to  Utah  by  John- 
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ston's  army  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
emptying  of  the  Federal  treasury  and  inci- 
dentally keeping  the  Mormons  in  subjection 
and  provisions.  It  (the  gun,  not  the  army 
nor  the  treasury)  had  a  bore  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  acd  its  ap- 
petite for  powder  and  shot  was  something 
awful.  I  used  to  put  as  much  as  my  (then) 
little  hand  would  hold  of  each  into  the  yawn- 
ing cavern  and  when  the  gun  went  off  the 
safest  place  in  the  neighborhood  was  right  in 
front  of  it.  So  long  as  the  ducks  or  other 
objects  aimed  at  kept  motionless,  they  were 
measurably  safe,  but  ever  so  slight  a  move- 
ment out  of  line  placed  them  in  immediate 
jeopardy.  By  such  means  I  acquired  some- 
thing of  a  reputation  as  a  very  remarkable 
marksman  and  was  entitled  to  it.  After 
turning  loose  at  a  flock  of  geese,  ducks  or 
snipe  and  waiting  for  the  partial  dislocation 
of  my  shoulder  to  heal  up,  I  would  proceed  to 
survey  the  situation,  size  up  the  damage  done 
and  convert  as  many  of  the  victims  as  were 
in  sight  and  reach  to  my  own  use.  It  would 
frequently  happen  that  a  large  flock  at  which 
the  most  careful  and  deliberate  aim  was 
taken  would  escape  entirely  without  injury, 
but  this  ceased  to  be  discouraging  after  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  weapon's  pecu- 
liarities. After  one  of  its  explosions  once, 
there  was  no  sign  of  carnage  at  the  place  to 
which  the  yager's  efforts  had  been  directed, 
but  some  yards  up  the  river  a  fine  mallard 
had  tumbled  to  rise  no  more  in  life,  and  still 
further  down  stream  a  couple  of  teal  ducks 
were  discovered  in  a  state  of  imminent  dis- 
solution, while  a  redhead  with  a  broken 
wing  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  escape. 
What  the  casualties  may  have  been  across 
the  river  I  had  no  means  of  finding  out,  as 
there  was  no  bridge  near  by;  but  as  there 
was  a  flock  of  snipe  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  that  were  scattered  along  the  margin  of 
a  pond,  it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
all  of  them  escaped.  The  gun  was  made  to 
•carry  bullets,  which  not  being  so  distributive 
in  their  character  were  less  to  be  dreaded ; 


but  if  a  bullet  from  such  a  ruthless  and  in- 
discriminate destroyer  had  ever  struck  any- 
one, I  should  judge  there  would  not  have 
been  enough  of  him  left  to  hold  an  inquest  on. 

There  was  no  buffalo  hunting  in  those  days, 
because  there  were  no  buffalos  to  hunt 
without  going  a  great  distance,  and  this 
would  have  been  a  sure  thing  on  running  up 
against  something  not  desired — Indians,  who 
were  then  always  predatory  and  nearly  al- 
ways hostile;  besides,  Indian  hunting  is  desti- 
tute of  either  fun  or  profit  and  quite  too 
abundant  of  the  element  of  danger. 

We  used  to  enjoy  ourselves  very  much  in 
those  days.  We  were  so  unconventional  and 
unrestrained  in  our  pastimes  that  the  full 
benefit  of  the  indulgence  was  obtained  from 
it.  Nowadays,  circumspection  and  affecta- 
tion have  squeezed  so  much  of  the  pleasure 
out  of  our  daily  lives  that  but  little  more 
than  a  shadowy  form  is  left.  Even  this  little 
must  be  indulged  in  with  a  due  regard  for, 
what  others  might  say  or  think  regarding  the 
performance.  With  many  it  has  become  a 
settled  rule  that  anything  that  is  really  and 
truly  pleasurable  is  likely  to  be  correspond- 
ingly improper  and  therefore  to  be  shunned, 
lest  eventually  the  shams,  frauds  and  hypocri- 
sies of  «society»  return  to  the  desuetude  out 
of  which  they  sprang.  Meantime,  our  self- 
denial,  our  refusal  to  be  amused  in  a  whole- 
souled  way,  our  deliberate  courting  of  things 
we  do  not  enjoy  as  a  matter  of  social  duty, 
and  so  on,  in  some  people's  judgment,  amount 
to  so  many  deposits  in  the  bank  of  Post  Obit 
on  which  we  can  draw  to  our  full  satisfac- 
tion hereafter  and  have  all  the  other  good 
things  which  the  undiscovered  country  con- 
tains. Alack-a-day,  for  the  hours  of  callow 
unsuspecting  youth  when  hilarity  and  honesty 
were  not  considered  incompatible,  and  animal 
spirits  bubbled  forth  so  freely  that  the  other 
kind  were  not  thought  of!  Happy,  hopeful 
days,  unclouded  by  fear  of  the  future  and 
untinged  by  regrets  for  the  past,  gone  to  re- 
turn no  more  in  this  sphere  of  action! 

S.  A.  Kenner. 
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CONDONING  WRONG  IS  NOT  TRUE  CHARITY. 

^n*/^i  HEN  people  begin  to  seek  for  ex- 
L.I  jL.1  M.  cuses  for  crime  or  violence  or 
evil-doing  of  any  kind,  or  to  pal- 
liate it,  it  is  a  sign  of  moral  v?eakness  and  of 
a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  justice  and  rec- 
titude which  belongs  to  every  healthy  mind. 
Some  people  of  easy  consciences  call  this 
charity  or  generosity.  It  ought  to  be  un- 
necessary to  say  that  in  such  cases  these 
terms  are  not  properly  applied.  It  is  of 
course  possible  for  people  who  want  to  be 
really  charitable  and  generous  to  go  too  far 
and  to  act  unwisely;  but  if  their  motives  and 
desires  are  good,  their  mistake  can  be  called 
no  worse  than  an  error  of  judgment — it  is  a 
mistake  of  the  heart  only.  Different  it  is, 
however,  when  that  which  is  actually  wrong 
is  overlooked  or  condoned:  he  who  does  this 
becomes  himself  an  apologist  for,  if  not  in 
some  cases  a  participant  in,  the  wrong. 

Now,  as  Latter-day  Saints  we  are  called 
upon  to  forgive  one  another  and  all  men — 
even  those  who  may  despitefully  use  us.  We 
ought  to  bring  our  minds  under  such  control 
as  to  be  able  to  do  this.  But  we  can  forgive 
an  injury  without  forgetting  it.  We  are  not 
commanded  to  forget  our  wrongs.  Indeed 
it  is  from  the  remembrance  of  them  that  we 
sometimes  draw  the  most  useful  lessons  in 
faith,  humility  and  gratitude  to  our  Heaven- 
ly Father.  And  under  no  circumstances 
are  we  required  to  hunt  up  weak  excuses 
for  the  wrongs  which  we  have  endured,  to 
the  extent  of  apologizing  for  those  who  per- 
petrated them.  \\e  have  enough  to  do  to 
bear  our  own  burdens  and  to  make  restitu- 
tion and  get  forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  we 
ourselves  have  committed  or  the  provocation 
we  may  have  given.  We  need  not,  in  the 
goodness  of  our  hearts,  go  to  manufacturing 
extenuating  circumstances  for  those  who 
have  injured  us  cruelly  and  maliciously,  ex- 
cept perhaps  to  admit  that  if  they  were  in 


darkness  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing. 

The  foregoing  reflections  have  been  sug- 
gested by  hearing  of  an  argument  recently 
made  before  one  of  our  associations  by  a 
young  Elder,  in  which  he  labored  to  show 
that  the  persecutions  of  the  Saints  in  Mis- 
souri they  brought  largely  upon  themselves, 
and  that  the  Missourians  were  quite  justifi- 
able, at  least  he  justified  them,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed.  He 
stated  that  our  people  were  probably  aboli- 
tionists, at  any  rate  they  were  believed  to  be 
by  their  neighbors,for  the  latter  made  that  is- 
sue the  main  ground  of  their  hostility;  and 
with  their  training  and  belief  and  interest  in 
that  question,  they  could  not  be  blamed  much 
for  what  they  did — anybody  else  would  have 
done  the  same. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  his  language. 
He  may  have  qualified  and  modified  his  con- 
clusions to  an  extent  which  was  not  made 
plain  to  our  informant.  We  would  not  do 
him  an  injustice  by  misquoting  him;  but  we 
have  ourselves  heard  young  men  among  us 
indulge  in  language  so  similar  that  our  pres- 
ent remarks  may  be  considered  less  with  re- 
ference to  the  incident  above  than  to  the 
principle  of  the  thing.  So  that  what  he  ac- 
tually said  does  not  matter  a  great  deal. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  people  acted  and 
spoke  unwisely  in  Missouri;  perhaps  some  of 
them  held  and  uttered  anti-slavery  views.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  those  mat- 
ters in  detail.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
the  Saints  were  not  abolitionists  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  was  then  understood — and 
many  of  them  had  taken  no  position  on  the 
subject  at  all;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  as  a 
community  they  were  law-abiding  and  wanted 
to  live  in  peace.  Probably  there  were  un- 
wise things  said  and  done  at  Nauvoo — it  would 
be  strange  if  it  were  not  so.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  that  city  was  an  almost  model  com- 
munity so  far  as  thrift  and  orderly  behavior 
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were  concerned.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  be- 
lief in  and  practice  of  a  new  and  unpopular 
religion.  There  was  also  union  among  the 
people  and  the  harmony  and  success  which 
union  brings.  Great  crimes  these,  were  they 
not! 

There  were  drivings  and  burnings  and 
mobbings  and  murders  committed  against 
the  Saints.  Shall  we  deny  this?  Can  we 
forget  it?  Can  we  justify  it,  even  if  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  about  the  Saints  were 
true — which  it  is  not?  We  would  be  untrue  to 
our  parentage,  untrue  to  ourselves,  untrue  to 
our  faith,  and  untrue  to  our  God,  if  we  did! 
History  lives,  truth  will  prevail,  and  God  will 
judge  justly!  The  atrocities  practiced  against 
us  were  such  as  should  cause  a  blush  to  man- 
tle the  cheek  of  every  freeman!  There  was 
barbarity  unworthy  of  men  calling  themselves 
civilized,  much  less  Christian!  There  was 
suffering  strained  to  the  point  of  human  en- 
durance, and  often  beyond  it!  Is  there  ex- 
cuse or  apology  for  it?  The  fair-minded  in 
the  world  themselves  do  not  pretend  to  find 
it.  Shall  we,  in  whose  hearts  the  recital 
burns  with  a  glow  sanctified  by  the  beloved 
blood  which  there  was  shed? 

Heaven  forbid!  We  perpetuate  in  glori- 
ous memory  the  sufferings  and  the  wrongs 
endured  by  the  patriot  sires  of  our  nation. 
There  were  apologists  in  those  days  also,  but 
they  have  never  been  popular.     Shall  we  not 


also  remember  the  martyrs  of  the  Church? 
The  apologist  for  wrong  against  humanity 
never  ought  to  be  popular,  and  he  never  is 
for  very  long.  Offenses  must  come,  but  wo 
to  him  by  whom  they  come.  Persecution  has 
ever  been  the  portion  of  the  Church,  but  the 
forewarning  of  it  is  not  a  justification  of  it, 
nor  is  endurance  of  it  a  signal  that  it  must 
at  once  be  blotted  out  from  remembrance. 
We  learn  by  the  experiences  of  the  past,  the 
bitter  as  well  as  the  sweet.  We  gain  strength 
for  trials  ahead  by  remembering  trials  be- 
hind. We  learn  to  love  freedom  and  justice 
by  recalling  when  and  by  whom  these  bless- 
ings were  withheld.  And  we  are  poor,  miser- 
able creatures  if  we  weakly  overlook,  and 
lack  the  courage  to  condemn,  outrages  com- 
mitted against  an  unpopular  and  a  weak 
people. 

We  repeat  what  we  said  in  the  beginning. 
Our  duty  is  to  forgive — yea,  seven  times  and 
seventy  times  seven.  Our  remembrance  of  in- 
juries sustained  should  not  be  coupled  with  vin- 
dictiveness  or  revenge.  In  contemplating  the 
wrong  done  by  others  let  us  be  warned  against 
wrong  ourselves.  Let  us  not  magnify  evil, 
lest  we,  too,  be  judged  harshly.  True  chari- 
ty, the  kind  the  Apostle  speaks  of  so  beauti- 
fully, should  be  our  aim  and  object.  This 
will  not  make  us  maudlin  or  sentimental 
apologists  for  wrong  in  any  form  or  from 
any  quarter  whatsoever. 
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THE  MAKING   OF  CRIMINALS  AND  A  SURE   WAY 
OF    PREVENTING    IT. 

-^-g    CASE  wa?  lately  brought  to  the  no- 
A^l    tice  of   some   of   the   authorities  of 
Salt  Lake  County  which  furnishes  a 
text  for  a  small  sermon. 

It  appears   that  a  boy  of  about   eleven 


years  has  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
married  sister  and  her  husband,  residing  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  this  city,  and  has  be- 
come a  waif,  a  wanderer  and  a  charge  upon 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  His  mother 
is  dead,  and  his  father  lives  in  another  State, 
several  hundred  miles  from  here.  So  the 
boy  could  not  go  to  his  father,  even  if  the 
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latter  would  be  willina;  to  receive  him;  and 
this  is  not  very  likely,  judging  by  what  is 
known  concerning  his  conduct  toward  his 
other  children.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say  that  the  family  do  not  belong  to  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints; 
and  I  hope  that  against  no  member  of  that 
Church  could  such  a  charge  as  this  be  truth- 
fully brought. 

The  boy  is  said  by  his  unfeeling  relatives 
here  to  be  lazy  and  disobedient,  and  the 
neighbors  who  one  after  another  have  had, 
out  of  pity,  to  take  him  in  and  give  him  food 
and  shelter,  find  that  he  is  not  always  truth- 
ful, though  he  appears  grateful.  He  puts 
up  with  his  hard  lot  without  manifesting 
much  feeling,  for  he  no  doubt  misses  many . 
a  meal  and  spends  many  a  night  in  some 
one's  barn  when  it  so  happens  that  nobody 
has  remembered  to  invite  him  into  the  house. 
Like  a  little  outcast  he  roams  about  the 
neighborhood,  staying  for  a  time  with  any 
one  who  offers  him  a  bite  and  shelter,  or 
who  gives  him  a  kind  word.  Just  now  a  poor 
but  motherly  neighbor  has  found  a  place  for 
him  with  one  of  her  relatives  out  in  the 
country,  and  he  has  gone  there,  where  he 
will  enter  a  good  home,  and  perhaps  be  le- 
gally adoped  into  the  family. 

Such  instances  as  this  are  no  doubt  famil- 
iar to  those  who  have  lived  in,  or  have  read 
of  life  in,  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  They 
are  happily  not  common  in  our  community, 
and  are  almost  unheard  of,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  The 
Gospel  has  made  at  least  this  much  plain  to 
those  who  have  received  it:  that  parents 
cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  care  and 
nurture  and  training  of  their  children.  What 
if  this  boy,  of  whom  mention  is  made 
above,  is  unruly  and  wayward;  would  that 
excuse  his  family,  if  they  were  Latter-day 
Saints,  in  turning  him  adrift  to  become 
worse?  By  no  means;  and  if  they  did  it, 
they  would  promptly  find  themselves  dealt 
with  according  to  Church  discipline  and 
methods.  Indeed,  such  treatment  is  not  jus- 


tified or  excused  by  any  right-minded  people 
anywhere.  Among  us,  however,  where  the 
eternity  of  the  family  relationship  is  under- 
stood, and  where  the  great  value  of  a  human 
soul  is  recognized,  there  are  especial  and 
numerous  reason^  why  the  love  and  care  of 
parents  for  children  is  more  deep  in  and  more 
near  to  the  hearts  of  the  parents  than  among 
others  where  only  the  natural  affection  ex- 
ists. No  father  in  this  Church  can  neglect 
his  children — either  their  spiritual  or  their 
physical  welfare — and  escape  great  condem- 
nation. And  in  a  like  degree  every  member 
of  the  family  is  in  duty  bound  to  take  a  live- 
ly and  earnest  interest  in  every  other  mem- 
ber. It  is  a  great  measure  of  light  which 
the  Lord  has  imparted  to  us,  and  He  will  in 
no  wise  overlook  the  duty  which  He  requires 
of  us. 

Both  parents  and  children  are  greatly 
blessed,  therefore,  in  the  knowledge  and 
the  conditions  which  accompany  the  Gospel; 
and  families  ought  to  be  grateful  beyond  ex- 
pression that  such  sorrowful  and  pathetic 
cases  as  one  may  read  of  any  day  in  the 
current  periodicals  showing  cruelty  and  in- 
humanity toward  children,  find  no  repetition 
in  Zion. 

A  great  deal  is  said  now-a-days  about 
heredity:  that  is,  the  passing  from  parents 
to  children  of  either  strength  or  power,  vig- 
or or  weakness,  health  or  disease,  as  the  case 
may  be.  There  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in 
the  theory:  for  «like  begets  like»  in  nature 
everywhere,  and  any  general  departure  from 
the  rule  must  be  brought  about  by  artificial 
means  or  by  training.  An  interesting  com- 
parison was  made  in  an  educational  journal 
recently  between  the  descendants  of  two 
families  of  early  American  times.  The  head 
of  one  of  these  families  seemed  to  be 
a  natural  criminal.  His  instincts  were  coarse, 
his  manner  cruel,  his  course  of  life  evil  and 
depraved.  He  figured  as  one  of  the  first 
jailbirds  in  the  colonial  records  and  he  was  a 
great  trouble  to  his  neighborhood.  The 
head  of  the   other  of  these  families  was  a 
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man  noted  for  his  piety,  his  scholarship  and 
his  general  worth.  His  name  was  always 
mentioned  with  respect,  and  all  who  knew 
him  were  proud  of  his  acquaintance.  The 
descendants  of  these  two  men  have  been 
traced  down  to  the  present  day,  for  both  of 
them  had  families,  and  their  posterity  show 
a  remarkable  equality  in  numbers.  The  sta- 
tistics are  not  at  hand  just  now,  but  I  recall 
that  they  bore  every  indication  of  having 
been  laboriously  and  accurately  gathered.  A 
surprising  number  of  the  first  man's  descend- 
ants have  been  inmates  of  reformatories, 
houses  of  correction  and  prisons.  Vice  and 
wickedness  seemed  to  be  their  element,  and 
they  lived  in  its  atmosphere.  Their  genealo- 
gy seemed  to  be  one  continuous  record  of 
crime,  this  manifesting  itself  in  every  gene- 
ration and  in  every  branch  of  the  family. 
The  descendants  of  the  other  man  comprise 
a  larger  number  of  college  graduates  and 
leading  and  learned  men  than  any  other 
family  in  America  has  contributed.  They 
have  been  patriots  all,  furnishing  a  host  of 
statesmen,  scholars,  ministers,  authors,  and 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  type  in  life. 

Certainly  this  comparison  is  fruitful  of 
thought  and  suggestive  as  to  one  of  the  so- 
cial problems  of  the  day.  The  influence  and 
surroundings  under  which  the  children  in  the 
different  families  grew  up  undoubtedly  had 
an  inestimable  efl'ect  upon  their  later  lives. 
Heredity  is  not  alone  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  in  one  family  nearly  every  member  loved 
vice  and  crime,  while  in  the  other  family 
nearly  every  member  loved  the  good,  the 
true  and  the  beautiful.  Children's  natures 
and  even  adult  natures  are  immensely  afi'ect- 
ed,  if  not  indeed  made,  by  their  circum- 
stances— by  their  ('environment,"  as  the  sci- 
entists call  it.  Where  purity  is  enjoined 
and  prized  and  sought  after,  more  of  it  will 
.be  found  than  where  it  is  despised.     Where 


vice  is  looked  upon  with  horror,  and  children 
are  taught  to  shun  it  as  a  hideous  thing,  it  will 
claim  fewer  victims  than  where  it  is  familiar. 
Where  strict  watch  and  care  are  kept  over 
the  lives  of  the  young,  to  see  that  their  as- 
sociations are  good,  their  instructions  are 
wholesome,  and  the  examples  set  before 
them  are  worthy,  better  men  and  women  will 
grow  up — there  will  be  more  good  citizens 
and  fewer  criminals. 

This  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  the 
Latter-day  Saints  see  it  and  are  working  it 
out.  They  have  no  patience  with  any  neglect 
of  the  little  ones,  for  the  well-doing  of  their 
children  constitutes  their  crown  of  jewels, 
more  precious  than  any  other  thing.  Happy 
are  they,  and  should  they  be,  that  their  light 
is  suflicient  and  their  circumstances  are  so  fa- 
vorable in  the  home  to  which  the  Lord  has 
led  them! 

SUNDAY     SCHOOL      FUNDS       OBTAINED     FROM 
DANCES. 

The  question  is  asked  us,  «Is  it  proper  to 
get  up  dances  to  obtain  means  for  the  Sun- 
day School?!) 

There  is  no  impropriety  in  getting  up 
dances  for  this  purpose,  if  the  dances  are 
conducted  in  keeping  with  the  methods  and 
spirit  of  the  Sunday  School  work.  There  is  no 
reason  why  dances  cannot  be  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  furnish  innocent  and  pleas- 
ant amusement,  as  well  as  recreation  to  those 
engaged  in  them.  They  should  be  opened 
and  closed  with  prayer,  and  no  impropriety 
of  language  or  conduct  should  be  permitted. 
They  should  also  be  closed  in  good  time.  If 
dances  are  not  conducted  in  this  manner  they 
should  not  have  the  sanction  of  the  Sunday 
School. 

The  Editor. 


FOR    OUR    LITTLE    FOLKS. 


A  CHILD'S  FAITH. 

Clinton,  Utah,  Nov.  4,  1900. 
To  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile. 

It  soon  will  be  Thanksgiving.  How  many 
of  you,  my  dear  readers,  have  a  special 
cause  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful  for  some- 
thing in  the  past?  The  writer  has  many, 
but  one  in  particular. 

My  mind  reverts  back  a  few  years  when  I 
had  a  little  sick  girl  on  Thanksgiving,  who 
was  not  expected  to  live.  She  was  fighting 
for  breath,  and  to  live  seemed  impossible. 
Yet  from  the  very  beginning  she  had  faith 
that  she  would  live,  and  what  made  her  so 
firm  about  it  was  that  she  in  the  dreariness 
of  those  long  nights  of  affliction  had  a  vision. 
A  personage  appeared  to  her,  clothed  in 
white,  standing  as  it  seemed  in  the  air;  and 
he  brought  to  her  bedside  such  peace  and 
joy  as  none  can  describe  or  express.  This 
made  her  say  within  herself,  «I  know  I  am 
going  to  get  well." 

This  little  girl  was  what  you  would  call  an 
invalid  for  two  years,  notwithstanding  she 
was  prayed  for  constantly  by  relatives  and 
friends,  and  she  saw  the  good  of  prayer. 
Many  times  was  she  relieved  of  pain  instant- 
ly by  her  own  prayers  and  also  by  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Elders  of  the  Church.  One  day 
she  said:  ((Ma,  how  I  wish  I  could  go  to  the 
temple!  I  know  I  should  get  well."  And 
she  prayed  earnestly  that  she  might  go.  One 
day  a  sister  by  the  name  of  Hjorth,  who 
now  lives  in  Fairview,  heard  of  it  and  sent 
word  that  she  was  going  to  the  temple  and 
would  be  glad  to  take  the  child  with  her 
without  expense— for  us  just  to  prepare  her 
clothes  and  send  her  to  her.  In  a  few  hours 
she  was  off,  for  it  so  happened  that  her 
clothes  were  in  readiness.  She  was  gone 
ten  days  and  our  family  fasted  and  prayed 
for  her  the  day  we  thought  she  would  be  in 
the  temple,  and  the  little  boys  expected  to 
see  their  sister  healed  instantly. 

But  God  saw  fit  for  us  to  wait  yet  a  little 


longer.  She  came  home  rejoicing  and  tell- 
ing how  she  cried  when  she  was  blessed, 
though  she  couldn't  tell  why  she  was  crying. 
She  said,  «Ma,  there  was  the  sweetest  feeling 
there!  How  earnestly  they  prayed,  and  they 
promised  me  I  should  get  well!  If  I  could 
always  feel  like  I  did  there,  I  would  not  care 
if  I  had  only  a  crust  to  eat.» 

This  was  in  the  Manti  Temple.  When  she 
came  home  she  brought  a  large  bottle  of  oil 
with  her  and  worried  much  for  fear  it  would 
not  last  till  she  got  well,  for  she  thought 
she  couldn't  get  any  as  good  as  that.  But 
she  got  well  in  six  weeks,  had  some  of  the 
oil  left,  and  is  now  strong  and  healthy.  She 
has  worked  and  has  earned  her  mother  a  new 
dress  for  this  Thanksgiving,  which  caused 
her  to  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  to  feel  to 
thank  God  for  the  blessings  He  bestowed  up- 
on her  child. 

5.  Drollinger. 


TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Baker  City,  Oregon. 
We  have  been  living  in  far-off  Oregon  for 
eleven  years  but  I  was  born  io  Utah.  I  like 
to  read  the  little  letters  in  the  Juvenile,  so 
thought  I  would  write  one.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  Primary.  There  are  not  many 
Latter-day  Saints  out  here,  but  we  have  good 
times  at  Sunday  School  and  Primary.  I  have 
four  brothers  and  one  sister.  Wishing  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  success, 

Wayne  Shurtliff.     Aged  12. 


Rexburg,  Idaho. 
It  is  my  grandma's  birthday;  she  is  seven- 
ty-three years  old  today  (November  1st).     I 
wish  she  was  home,  for  we  would  have  a  good 
time;  but  she  is  down  to  Mendon,  at  Aunt 
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Becky's.  I  have  a  little  baby  sister;  her 
■name  is  Mary.  She  is  one  year  old  and  can 
play  «pat  a  cake.»  My  mama  wrote  a  little 
prayer  for  me  and  my  other  little  sister  to 
learn.  When  we  learn  it  we  will  take  turns 
in  family  prayer  night  and  morning. 
This  is  my  first  letter. 

Gladys  Bassett.     Aged  6. 

Basalt,  Idaho. 
I  thought  my  dear  friends  who  read  the 
little  letters  in  the  Juvenile  might  like  to 
hear  from  a  little  girl  in  Idaho.  I  have  two 
sisters — one  is  married,  and  my  little  sister, 
Alice,  is  seven  years  old;  we  both  go  to 
school.  I  have  six  brothers.  The  oldest 
one  is  on  a  mission.  He  has  been  gone  two 
years  next  month.  I  like  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  Primary. 

Minnie  Hess.    Aged  10. 


West  Portage. 
I  am  a  little  Mormon.  My  papa  takes  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  and  I  like  to  read  the 
little  letters.  My  home  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  Utah.  I  have  four  sisters  living  and 
four  brothers.  My  name  is  Vina  Harris;  I 
am  eight  years  old.  I  was  baptized  on  my 
birthday.  1  go  to  Sunday  School  and  I  like 
my  teacher  very  much. 

Coyote,  Utah. 
I  will  write  a  few  lines  as  I  have  never 
written  to  the  Juvenile.  1  was  eight  years 
old  the  seventeenth  of  September,  and  was 
baptized  the  twenty-ninth.  1  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  have  good,  kind  teachers.  One 
of  my  teachers  got  her  arm  thrown  out  of 


place,  and  I  feel  bad,  for  she  will  not  be  able 
to  attend  Sunday  School  for  awhile.  I  love 
to  go  to  Primary.  Will  close  for  this 
time. 

Your  little  friend, 

Luesa    G.    Rowan. 

Market  Lake,  Idaho. 
We  take  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  I 
have  read  with  interest  the  letters  from  the 
little  girls  and  boys.  I  have  five  sisters  and 
one  baby  brother;  he  is  thirteen  months  old. 
We  haven't  a  Sunday  School  or  meetinghouse 
here  because  there  are  no  Mormons  here  but 
ourselves,  but  we  have  a  good  district  school 
here,  for  a  nine  months'  term.  1  am  in  the 
sixth  grade.  We  are  going  to  move  to  Inde- 
pendence, Idaho,  so  we  can  go  to  meeting 
and  Sunday  School.  Mama  and  Papa  say  that 
they  can't  live  happy  away  from  the  sisters 
and  brothers  any  longer.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  wrritten  to  any  paper,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  how  it  looks  when  printed. 
Your  little  friend, 

Annie  Larson.    Aged  13. 

Fillmore,  Utah. 
I  have   heard  Mama  read   letters  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  from  the  children,  and 
I  thought  that  I  would  like  to  write  one,  too. 
My  little  brother  was  sick  and  Papa  adminis- 
tered to  him  and  he  is  nearly  well  now.     I 
like  to  go  to  Sunday  School.     My  Papa  bap- 
tized me  the  day  that  I  was  eight  years  old. 
Marcellus  Webb.     Aged  9. 
J* 

Chesterfield,  Idaho. 
1  take  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  letters. 
1  go  to  school  and  I  am  in  the  fourth  reader. 
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I  go  to  Primary,  and  I  like  it  very  much. 
I  am  assistant  secretary  of  the  Primary. 
I  have  two  sisters  and  one  brother.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School.  My  uncle  is  my  Sunday 
School  teacher.  My  father  is  on  a  mission. 
My  grandfather  died  on  a  mission.  Our  baby 
died  with  the  measles  last  summer. 

I  guess  I  will  close  for  this  time  as  this  is 
the  first  time. 

Your  friend, 

Arnold  B.  Call.    Aged  11. 

jt 

Heber,  Utah. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  Juve- 
nile. I  will  tell  you  of  a  great  thunder- 
storm that  happened  when  I  was  eight  years 
old.  After  it  had  been  raining  a  long  time 
a  large  flash  of  lightning  came  and  struck 
our  barn,  which  set  it  on  fire.  My  sister  and 
I  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  that  He 


might  cause  that  the  fire  should  be  put  out. 
And  my  pa  and  some  more  men  carried  water 
from  the  well  and  when  we  arose  the  fire  was 
out.  I  felt  that  the  Lord  had  answered  our 
prayer. 

Annie  McMullin.    Aged  9. 


Conor,  Idaho. 
When  I  was  five  years  old  I  was  very  sick 
with  typhoid-pneumonia.  The  doctor  said 
that  I  wouldn't  live  until  morning,  but  the 
Eiders  promised  in  their  blessings  that  I 
should  live.  I  felt  thankful  to  my  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  goodness  toward  me.  I  do 
not  have  the  privilege  of  attending  Sunday 
School  and  Primary  as  often  as  I  would  like 
to  because  I  have  so  far  to  go.  I  will 
close,  as  this  is  my  first  letter. 

Nellie  Udy.    Aged  12. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  DEPARTMENT. 

EDITED  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD. 


CHANGES   IN   SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

Clarence  Garner  has  been  sustained  as 
superintendent  of  the  Afton,  Star  Valley 
Stake,  Sunday  School,  with  Arthur  F.  Burton 
and  Carl  Cook  as  his  assistants. 

The  Panguitch  Stake  Sunday  School  au- 
thorities are  now  as  follows:  Alma  Barney, 
superintendent;  William  Cameron,  first,  and 
Joseph  0.  Prince,  second  assistants;  Mamie 
Miller,  treasurer;  Matilda  Bell,  librarian,  and 
John  C.  Houston,  secretary.  Stake  aids: 
George  Anderson  and  Thomas  R.  Cope. 

E.  H.  Holt  has  been  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  Prove  Third  ward,  Utah  stake, 
Sunday  School,  with  Wm.  P.  Silver  and  Wm. 
P.  Clayton  as  his  assistants. 


THE  JUBILEE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HISTORY. 

The  Jubilee  Sunday  School  History  is  now 
completed.  It  is  embellished  with  nine  plates 
of  illustrations.  This  is  a  larger  number  than 
at  first  contemplated,  but  it  will  add  material- 
ly to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work.  In 
order  that  the  book  might  not  be  too  ponder- 
ous and  expensive,  it  was  found  necessary  by 
the  committee  on  its  preparation  to  limit  the 
mention  of  the  workers  in  the  schools  to  the 
superintendents, assistant  superintendents  and 
secretaries,  besides  making  mention  of  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  Sunday  School 
work  for  periods  varying  from  twenty-five  to 
forty-five  years.  With  this  limitation  the 
committee  find  the  work  is  larger  than  con- 
templated. 

Anticipating  however  the  justice  and  de- 
sirability of  making  mention  of  assistant  sec- 
retaries, librarian.'',  assistant  librarians,  choir 
leaders,  teachers  and  other  faithful  and  effi- 
cient Sunday  School  laborers,  the  committee 
have  provided  for  the  insertion  of  sixteen 
ruled  pages  in  the  History,  whereon  the  his- 
torical record  of  such  persons  may  be  in- 
scribed. 


In  like  manner  these  pages  can  be  used  by 
each  individual,  named  or  unnamed  in  the 
work,  to  enter  their  names  and  amplify  their 
own  Sunday  School  record,  thus  afi'ording 
their  children  or  friends  a  history  the  limits 
of  the  printed  work,  however  desirable,  would 
not  permit. 

DEAF-MUTE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CORRESPONDENTS. 

At  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  the 
Deaf-mute  Sunday  School  for  the  summer 
vacation.  May  27th,  a  request  was  made  that 
they  each,  about  August  1st,  write  a  letter  to 
Assistant  Superintendent  Laron  Pratt.  Com- 
pliance with  this  request  was  made  by  the 
following:  Amy  Devine,  Lillie  Swift,  Elgin 
Jacobson,  Ole  Pettit,  Ada  Davis,  Emma  Lam- 
bert, Rob  Hicks,  Peter  Slot,  Harry  White, 
John  Alvey,  Lizzie  Eggington,  Irene  Egging- 
ton,  Alex.  Wright  and  Pearl  Wright. 

We  herewith  publish  the  one  written  by 
Sister  Lillie  Swift. 

OeoEN,  Utah,  Aug.  1st,  1900. 
Mr.  Laron  Pratt. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Teacher  and  Friend: — Remember- 
ing the  promise  I  made  to  you  to  write  by  the 
first  of  this  month  and  tell  what  I  have  been 
doing  during  vacation,  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  pen  a  few  lines  to  you  tonight,  although 
it  is  very  warm.         *         *         * 

Well,  it  seems  a  long  time  since  our  Sun- 
day School  closed  for  the  summer,  and  I  am 
not  a  little  anxious  to  have  it  open  again  in 
the  fall.  You  no  doubt  know  that  I  enjoyed 
myself  extremely  at  the  school  and  regret 
that  I  shall  not  be  there  again  for  a  long 
time. 

I  have  been  working  at  the  school  ever 
since  it  closed,  but  having  been  recommended 
for  admittance  to  Gallaudet  College,  will 
soon  be  bound  for  home  to  get  ready  for 
the  college  year  that  I  shall  spend  in 
Washington,   D.  C.    As  it  is  lonesome  here 
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on  Sundays,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
Sunday  School  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  Ogden. 
This  I  did  with  Amy  Devine,  who  is  working 
here  too,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  and 
have  been  going  there  ever  since.  The  first 
Sunday  we  went  there  we  joined  the  class  of 
the  second  theological  department  under 
the  instruction  of  Elder  F.  Chambers  and  his 
brother,  and  Elder  Wright.  Our  first  lesson 
commenced  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  in  which  we 
learned  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia.  Beginning  with  the  book  of  Ezra, 
we  continued  the  study  of  the  succeeding 
books  until  now  we  have  the  book  of  Job  for 
next  Sunday's  lesson.  Thus  far,  we  have 
taken  for  our  lessons  the  books  of  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Esther  and  Job.  They  are  inter- 
esting, and  I  learned  how  the  Jews  or  the 
children  of  Israel  were  brought  back  to  Je- 
rusalem from  Babylonia  where  they  had  been 
held  captives  for  seventy  years,  also  what 
kind  of  a  man  Ezra  was;  how  the  Jews  were 
delivered  from  peril  by  Queen  Esther's  re- 
quest to  King  Ahasuerus.  Each  Sunday  be- 
fore taking  our  lessons  in  the  school  we  re- 
peated the  Articles  of  Faith,  and  the  Supple- 
ment, in  which  are  the  names  of  the  heads 
of  the  Church,  and  the  way  it  is  organized. 
I  could  not  go  to  Sunday  School  regularly 
and  missed  three  Sundays  there.  Neverthe- 
less I  enjoyed  myself,  but  not  as  much  as  I 
would,  had  they  instructed  me  in  the  same 
way  as  required  by  the  Board  in  the  June  is- 
sue of  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  myself  here  very 
much,  being  at  Glenwood  Park  on  the  Fourth, 
once  at  Waterfall  Canyon,  and  out  to  Pleas- 
ant View  on  the  Twenty-fourth, or  PioneerDay. 
Well,  I  think  that  I  have  told  you  all  that  I 
did  this  summer — one  more  thing  is  that  I 
went  to  a  «raspberry  and  ice  cream  festival)) 
at  the  Fourth  Ward  Sunday  School  for  its 
benefit.  Now  I  close  my  letter,  hoping  that 
the  other  members  of  the  Sunday  School  for 
the  deaf  are  keeping  their  promises  to  write 
to  you. 


Trusting  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  the 
mistakes  I  have  made  in  this  letter,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  remain. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Lillie  Swift. 
«God  bless  and  be  with  you  until  we  meet 
again.)) 

jt 

«TRY   IT,   BOB,    it's   FINE,   AND   DON'T    COST   A 
CENT.)) 

A  young  man,  the  son  of  most  worthy  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  father  and  mother,  who,  heed- 
less of  the  entreaties  and  admonitions  of  his 
parents  and  the  teachings  of  the  servants  of 
God,  had  acquired  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
intoxicating  drink,  and  the  use  of  tobacco, 
tea  and  coffee,  wrote  to  a  companion  named 
Robert  of  like  parentage  and  addicted  to 
like  habits.  In  his  letter  he  mentioned  his 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  the  forbidden 
articles,  and  the  great  satisfaction  exper- 
ienced by  him  in  the  discontinuance  of  their 
use  and  woundup  by  saying,  «Try  it,  Bob,  it's 
fine,  and  don't  cost  a  cent.)) 

To  all  negligent  of  (iospel  temperance  we 
say.  Try  it,  friends,  it's  fine  and  don't  cost  a 
cent! 

PRESENTATION     OF     SUNDAY     SCHOOL     UNION 
board's  general  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  OF- 
FICERS   AND    TEACHERS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  held  Thursday,  July  26,  1900,  Elder 
William  B.  Dougall  moved  "that  it  be  consid- 
ered advisable  that  all  general  instructions 
issued  by  this  board,  and  published  in  the  Ju- 
venile Instructor  semi-monthly,  be  read  at 
each  monthly  teachers'  meeting  by  the  su- 
perintendent or  secretary  of  each  Sunday 
School,  and  such  instructions  be  clearly  and 
fully  explained  before  the  teachers  pi-esent, 
as  may  be  necessary.))  Carried  unanimously. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  be  done  at  number 
seven  of  ("Suggestive  program  for  Teachers' 
Meetings.))  See  Latter-day  Saints'  Sunday 
School  Treatise,  page  21. 
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HEBEH  J.  GRflllT  &  CO., 

Geneiral  Agents. 


20-26  South  ]8Iain, 


Salt  Uake  City. 


pine  Jeiuelpy 

Watches.      Friendship  Hearts,      Baby  Rings 

Diamond  Rings.       lioci^ets.       Clocks. 

Xjadies'   Chains. 


A  SPECIALTY. 

HENRY  REISER, 


No.  12  E.  First  South. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


LIFE 

OR  DEATH 


Taking  out  a  policy 
....In  ... 


THE  MDTDAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Of  New  York, 

Means  preparing  for  Ufa  If  you  live  or 
for  death  If  you  die.  Every  dollar  you 
pay  Into  the  company  is  a  dollar  saved 
and  a  dollar  Invested,  and  will  bring 
you  good  returns.  In  the  event  of 
death  your  family  Is  provided  for,  but 

YOU    DON'T    HAVE    TO    DIE  TO    WIN. 

For  further  information  on  this  im- 
portant subject  apply  to 


RULON  S.  WELLS 

Managing  Agent, 

Offices,   5-10  Commercial   Block, 

SALT   LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
SlOO  REWARD  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  la  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  tbat 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  etages,  and 
that  Is  Catarrh.  Ilall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  the  only  posi- 
tive cure  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a 
constitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the 
disease,  and  ;j;iving  the  patient  strength  by  building 
up  the  constitution  and  asaieting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  ite 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  On«  Hundred  Dol- 
lars for  any  case  that  it  falls  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials. 

Address,  F   J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  750' 

Hall's  Family  Pille  are  the  best. 


Only  PERrEcr  glasses. 

Every  pair  of  lenses,  every  frame,  every  eye  glass  chain 
and  hook  undergoes  a  careful  inspection  before  leaving  my 
hands.  Each  lens  is  accurately  measured,  if  out  of  focus  one 
one  hundredth  part  of  au  inch  it  is  thrown  out,  in  other  words 
I  guarantee  satistaction.  People  out  of  town  can  buy  of  me 
satisfactorily  by  mail. 


W.  B.  RUSHMEH,  EXPERT  OPTICIAN,  73  ai.  First  south,  Salt  Lake  City. 
(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


SH  V B    I  OvJI\      And  when  you  get  a 
MOI^EY    dollar,  deposit  it  with 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


>-g^iS53ntSK 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 


desired. 

liorenzo  Snoiv, 

President. 


George  M  Cannon, 
Cashier. 


r.  S.  HARLAN,  D  D.S. 


C.HARRIETT  HARLAN,  D.D.S 


Rfit> 


mw, 


DENTISTS. 

HOURS  9  to  5         fioom  233  D.  F.  Walker  Building. 
SALT    LAKE    CITY- 


Cannon  Book  Store. 

ALL  THE  CHURCH     ' 
PUBLICATIONS.  ^  ^  J- 

School  Books  and   Stationery  at  Whole- 
sale and  Retail. 

SEND    FOR    CATALOGUES. 

(When  writing  please 


;»X<^>^  CURRENT 

SALT  LAKE  >^^     TIME 
.ROUTE 

TABLE. 

LKAVBo  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 
No,   6 — For   Grand    Junction,    Denver    and 

points  east 8.30  a.  m. 

No.   a— For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  east _.  3;16  p.  m. 

No.   4— For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East 8;2)p.  m. 

No.  10— For   Bingham,   Lehi,   Provo,  Heber, 

MantI,    Belknap,    and   intermediate 

points 7:50  a.  m 

No.   8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  Heber,   Provo 

and  intermediate  points 5;00  p.  m. 

No.   8— For  Ogden  and  the  West 11 :00 p.  m. 

No.   1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 1:00  p.m. 

No.   5— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:46  a.  m. 

No.  42— For  Park  Olty 8.00  a.m. 

ABEIVB8  AT  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 
No.  5— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 9:30  a.m. 

No.  1— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 12:46  p  m. 

No.  3 — From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east .    10:50  p.m. 

No,  9— From  Provo,  Heber,  Bingham ,  Eureka, 

Belknap,  Mantl,  intermediate  points  6:00  p.  m. 

No.  6— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8  20  a.m. 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West 3:05 p.m. 

No.  4 -From  Ogden  and  the  West 8  10  p.m. 

No.  7— From  Eureka,  Payson,  Heber,  Provo 

and  intermediate  points lO  :00  a.  m. 

No.  41— From    Park  flltv 5:46p.m. 

PERFECT  DINING  CAB  SEEVIOE. 

TIOEET  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND   SOUTH  STREET. 

(POSTOFFIGB  OORNBR.) 

Silt  IVIillion  Dollars 
Spent 

.Jl-      BY  THH      l^- 
(9  ^  » 

«  fOfl  ■  B^fs?^     ^^^sN]     Hi  [ill    WK  Cy      tft 

In   Improving   What  Was  Originally  the 
Finest  Track  in  the  West. 
R©SV7I-T. 

A  comparatively  straight  and  level  roadbed  ballasted  with 
dustless  Sherman  Granite,  rendering  possible  the  highest 
rate  of  speed  together  with  the  greatest  deeree  of  safety. 
The  magnitude  of  the  work  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

in^HRT     DOES     IT     TW^BKIS? 

Solid  comfort,  security  and  pleasure  to  our  patrons. 

KR©     VOU     GOING     ©KST? 

If  so  you  cannot  afford  to  go  via  any  other  than  this 
ROYAL  HIGHWAY.  Further  information  on  application 
personally  or  by  letter  to 

F.  B.  CHOATE,  General  Agent, 

Salt  Lake  City. 

mention  this  paper. "i 


HERE  IS  A  mU 


THHT. 


jWEflllS  SOIWETHIIIG. 

It  Stands  for  the  Best  Goods,  Honest 
and  Courteous  Treatment,  Reasonable 
Prices  Always. 

999:9  -V  -^  -  V  -V  '99  5*"  9  V-  >*■  V* 

Is  there  any  article  in  the  line  of  VEHICLES,  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  OR  MACHINERY  you  are  in  need  of,  or  expect  to  use 
later  on?  We  want  to  know  what  it  is  and  WOULD  LIKE  TO  FIGURE 
WITH  YOU.  We  know  we  have  the  right  line  of  goods  and  it  is  no 
trouble  to  us  to  tell  you  all  about  them. 

OUR  BOB  SliEDS^-i^^^ 

Are  now  in.  They  are  bright  and  new  and  cover  all 
styles  from  a  light  yet  strong  and  attractive  "Mail  and 
Express"  to  the  heaviest  kind  for  canyon  and  logging 


use. 


CUTTEt^S. 


A  choice  selection  of  all  the  swell  styles  at  satisfactory 
prices. 

LAP     ROBES     AND      WHIPS. 

We  are  qIso  Sole  ngents  fop  Utah  and 
Idaho  fop  the  famous  Una  af  ^  ^  ^ 

Jeuuel  Stoves  and  t^anges. 

These  are  WORUD  BHRTERS   and   aluuays   give  satisfaction. 

We  show  a  "HOT  BLAST"  stove  that  is  perfect  in  construction  and 
detail.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  is  now  offered  as  the  leader  in 
this  class  of  heaters. 


in^RITS  •   FOR 


PRICES. 


We  Invite  Correspondence  (inci  /Wssure  vou  of  Prompt  IJcplles. 

GONSOLIDflTtD  IMPLEMENT  GO., 

i  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OCDEN  AND  LOGAN,  UTAH. 

I  IDAHO  FALLS,  MONTPELIER  AND  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO. 


PRIZE    PUZZLE. 


To  the  person  who  sends  the  first  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  puzzle  below  we  will  give  absolutely 
free  an  order;on'any  of  our'advertisers  for  $3.00; 
the  second  person,  $2.00;  the  third  fi.oo 

The  solution  is  four  words  which  occur  in  one 
of  this  issue's  ^advertisements  only  the  letters 
have  been  mixed  up. 

[■B-H-H-K-H-l-B-H-G 

Write  out  the  words  correctly  and  tell  in  which 
advertisement  3'ou  saw  them  and  mail  to 

Lester  Wallach  Advertising  Agency, 
J  5  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  prize  in  the  last  issue  was  won  by  George 
Parry,  604  West  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  correct  answer  was  "Save  Your  Money" 
which  is  in  Zion's  Savings  Bank  Advertisement. 
As  many  correct  answers  were  sent  in  we  have 
decided  to  make  three  prizes  instead  of  one. 


S-0-H-M-E-R 


We  have  the  State  Agency 
for  this       


CELEBRATED  PIANO 

Also     for    several    other 
good  Pianos  and  Organs. 


Musical  Merchandise  a 
Specialty . 


Call  or  write  for  prices 
and  terms. 


VAN  WALTERS 


351  24th  Street. 


OGDEN.  UTAH. 


If  you  are  suffering  from  any  old  Chronic, 
Nervous  Disease  of  whatever  char- 
acter 

CALL  OR  WRITE    TO 

DR.  E.  S.  PAYNE, 

142  S.  Main  St.  Salt  Lake  City. 

iAZKRREN      RMUL. 

DEHIlHt;     I|<1 

Second  Hand  FuPnitupe,  Carpets, 

liinoleams,  Stoves,  Ete. 

24:6   State   StPeet,  SHliT  LiflKE   CITY. 


1 


Ever  Eat 
in  a 
Dining 
Car? 


1 


Do  it  once  and  you'll  do  it  again.  Especially  if  you're 
traveling  on  the  Santa  Fe  between  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago.  Character  and  cost  of  meals  rest  with  you, 
as  you  pay  only  for  what  you  order.  Be  the  order 
large  or  small,  you  get  the  very  best  to  be  had.  A 
good  meal  makes  a  contented  passenger. 

C.  F.  WARREN,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route, 
411  Dooly  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


.J 


VV^.  S.  F*IERCE, 


MANUFACTURER 
OF 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Sehool,  Chufeh,  Opepa      pOHfllTORE 

70  West  Second  South  Street, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,  -  UTAH. 


New  York  Dental  Parlors. 

Rooms  2,  3,  4  Eagle  Building,  71   W.   2nd  South. 
TBBTH      eXTRKCTED       JnilTHOUT      PKIN. 


^iiiyiiitiiii\' 


GOOD    SET    OF    TFETH    $8  OO. 
Fit  Guaranteed. 

Teeth  Extracted 25    Teeth  filled  with  Cement..  .50 

Teeth  filled  with  Silver..  .75    Teeth  filled  with  Gold i.oo 

Teeth  Cleaned 50    22  Karet  Gold  Crown  $4.  to  $6. 

Porcelain  Crown  $4. 


CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 
DR.  LANC,  Proprietor. 
(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


THIS  HfllHDSOMB  ALL-WOOL 
BLflGK  CHEVIOT  SUIT  FOR  BOYS 

By  Mail  Postage  Prepaid  for  $3.40. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  Knee  Pants  Suit  for  Boys  that  we 
ever  had  for  the  mone}-.  It's  made  of  a  splendid  piece  of  All-Wool 
Black  Cheviot.  The  Coat  is  Double  Breasted  Style.  The  Pants 
have  Double  Seat  and  Double  Knees.  We  know  the  Suit  cannot 
be  duplicated  anywhere  else  for  less  than  §4.00. 

The  sizes  run  from  7  to  15  years.  State  size  of  boy,  mention 
this  paper  and  send  us  S3. 40,  and  if  we  don't  send  you  the  best 
suit  you  ever  saw  for  the  money  you  can  send  the  suit  back  and 
we'll  return  your  money. 

We've  all  kinds  of  clothes  for  Men  and  Boys  [and  we  can 
serve  you  through  the  mails  just  as  though  you  came  to  our  counters.  Write  us  for 
anything  you  want.      If  we  don't  sell  it  we'll  go  out  and  buy  it  for  you. 


ossssis?  J.  p.  onf^DflEH, 


136-138 
f/lsxia  St., 


SHUT     I_KKE     CITV. 


Cannon  Book  Store, 

SUCCESSORS  TO -^^^^^ 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 

DESERET  NEWS,  Proprietors. 

School  and  Office  Supplies,  Boote,  Stafionery  and  Tovs,  MornAon 
Church  Publications  and  Sundav  School  Supplies. 

5n£HOI-6SHI-B    HMD     ReTKIL.  gimvm  SEND  FOR   CATALOGUE. 


G.  F.  CUblVIER&BHO. 

importers  and  dealers  in 
Pa-INTS,    Oils     and     Brushes. 

PLATE  AND  WINDOW  GLASS. 


Pioneer  Show  Case  Manufacturers. 
All  Kinds  of  Leaded  and  Art  Glass. 
Roof  Pitch  and  Black  Roof  Paints. 


20  E.  First  South  Street, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


^Cl    L    pi^lQE, 

The  Well-Known  Grocer  who  Concluctefl 
a  l^laln  Street  Sfore  tor  iniinv  vcars  has 
recei\tlv  opened  u|)  In  \\\c 

GRKIN    BUSINESS. 

Carn/lnd  a  Large  StocU  oM^j« 

GRAIN,  FLOUR,   BALED   HAY,  STRAW 
AND  POULTRY. 

South  Jordan  Milling  Go's  Choice  Brands  of  Flour. 


Prices  are   BIGHT.         Delivery  PROMPT. 
Use   Phone    957.        15   B.   3pd    South   StPeet. 


THE  ONLY  SYSTEM  OF  HEALING  DISEASE 

WHICH  IS  PURELY  SCIENTIFIC. 


The  long  and  thorough  test  to  which  drug  medi- 
ation has  been  put,  has  convinced  the  scientific 
and  thoughtful  people  of  all  countries  that  all 
drug  systems  are  signal  failures,  and  therefore 
the  world  is  in  search  of  a  true  scientific  method 
by  which  the  ravages  of  human  disease  may  be 


successfully  met.  Dr.  Andrew  Taylor  Still  has 
absolutely  turned  the  current  of  thought  through- 
out the  United  States  in  the  direction  of  the  new 
science  of  Osteopathy,  which  is  a  drugless  system 
of  treating  all  diseases,  acute  or  chronic.     In  this 


regard  Dr.  Still  is  the  greatest  benefactor  in  this 
country.  He  has  the  honor  of  being  the  father 
of  the  new  science.  Dr.  U.  M.  Browder,  A.M.D.O. 
is  a  graduate  from  the  American  School  of  Osteo 
pathy,  under  the  personal  iiistruction  of  Dr.  A. 
T.  Still  himself.  He  is,  therefore,  an  able  expo- 
nent of  the  new  science.  Since  Dr.  Browder's 
arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City  he  has  cured  no  less 
than  fifty  cases  of  Chronic  Rheumatism,  which 
no  system  of  drug  medication  could  reach. 

Osteopathy  cures  strictly  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  Osteopathy  successfully  controls 
ALL  THE  VITAL  FORCES  AND  FLUIDS  OF 
THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

DISEASES  TREATED. 


DR.  BROWDER  successfully  treats  all  diseases 
Acute  or  Chronic,  but  for  the  information  of  the 
afflicted  we  mention  the  following  diseases  in 
this  connection:  Rheumatism  in  all  its  forms; 
Asthma;  Chronic  Constipation;  Functional  Heart 
Troubles;  Curvature  of  the  Spine;  Neurosthenia; 
Dyspepsia  and  all  forms  of  Indigestion;  Head- 
ache; St.  Vitus'  Dance;  Piles;  Locomotor  Ataxia; 
Wryneck;  Bronchitis;  All  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Throat  and  Lungs;  All  Diseases  of  Bones  and 
Joints  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN 
A  SPECIALTY. 


Osteopathy  has  done  wonders  for  afflicted 
women  in  the  treatment  of  Irregular  and  Painful 
Menstruations,  Leueorrhea  and  Protapsus. 


KL-L     EXHTW^INKTIONS     F=REE.- 


DR.  U.  M,  BROWDER,  A.  M.  D,  O, 


OFFICE    HOURS: 

From  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon 
From  I  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


212  t5.   F.  WAIiKEt^  fiUlIiDlNG. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  p  per.) 


A  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  FOR  13c.  A  PAY, 

Latter-day  Saints' 

BUSINESS  60LLEGO. 


J.   H.   PAUL, 

President. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


B.  S.  HINCKLEY 

Principal. 


Fall  Opening,  September  4tli, 

in  Social  Hall,  State  Street.    New  build- 
ing will  be  occupied  shortly. 


II.  Bnsiness  Course- 


Two  years,  giving  all  the  branches 
named  above,  and  English,  telegraphy, 
commercial  law,  etc. — a  thorough  pre- 
paration for  busines  life. 


I.  Half-year  Bnsiness  Conrses  in         ni.  Higher  Business  Course- 


1.  Short  hand  and  typewriting. 

2.  Book-keeping  and  business  methods. 

3.  Penmanship  and  engrossing, 

4.  Commercial     arithmetic     and    rapid 

calculation. 
Any  of  these  subjects  may  be  completed 
in  from  4  to  12  months.    You  can 
enter  at  any  time. 


Four  years,  including  all  the  two-year 
studies  and '  also  commercial  case-law, 
economics,  banking,  real  estate,  higher 
English,  etc. — a  fine  commercial  legal, 
and  general  education  for  the  man  of 
business,  not  equaled  by  any  course 
given  in  any  other  bvisiness  college  in 
America. 


TOIIION,  FIRST  YEAR.  $40;  SECOND  rEAR,  $30;  SUCCEEDING  YEARS,  $20.    WRITE  FOR  CIRCDllRS. 

The  sbortest  course  as  well  as  the  longest  and  most  thorough  courses,  with  the  cheapest  rates  of 
tuition  of  any  business  college  In  the  United  States. 

DflYNES  MUSIC  GOMPflNy, 


Successors  to  DAYNES  &  OOAl/TER. 
*«•     THE     L.BRDINC     JVtUSIC;     DBKLBRS.     ** 
OHIOKERINO,       ^  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTET 

FISHEB  and  I  PIANOS.  ^"^  Orders.  and  ^  ORGANS. 

BIERIiINO  j  CTrTALOQUC  TRCE.  STERIiING      j 

.»»  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  J* 

J.  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090.         ^^^^EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


li 


Scenic 


OF  THE 


World 


DENVERand 
RIOGRANDt 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  *«* 


NORTHWEST 


...TO  ALL  POINTS 


EAST 


a  F.  NEVINS.  GtiKfil  Ajcni  S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  &  T.  «k 

SALT  LAKE  OTV.  UTAH  DENVHi,COLa 


UBIPOgtBl  APiWWiWWWWgMWaiPBgigUgigigiW^-lP'-iP-g'iSWWigiglg 


W9 


}4oT  Blast  **GEm" 


This  is  a  new  and  powerful  heater.  Has  inside 
down  draft  conducting  pipe,  throwing  the  heated  air 
over  the  center  of  the  fire  pot  and  thereby  formtngf 
much  better  and  more  perfect  combustion.  It  burns 
any  kind  of  fine  coal  or  refuse — the  cheapest  kind  of 
coal  will  give  good  satisfaction.  It  is  attractive  and 
durable.  In  three  sizes  at  the  following  prices. 
No.  114,  $13.    No.  116,  $15.    No.  118,  $17. 

H.     DINWOODEY     FURNlfURE    CO 

SAUT  IiHKH  CITY. 


jsaJ 


WATCH  FOR  THE 

ADVERTISEMENT  OF  ^  ^ 

JENSEN     THE    JEiA£EI-ER. 

63  East  pipst  South  Stveet, 

..—»_ INTERESTING  TO  HOLIDAY  BUYERS. 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE. 


In  the  meantime  remember  we  are  selling  a  watch 

for  $1,50  guaranteed  to  keep  excellent  time  or 

VO\JR      TW^ONEV      BKCK.  Orde's  by  Mail  CxreMW  ^Hm'^fA  »>>. 

JOHN  HENRY  SMITH,  President.  LEWIS  M.  CANNON,  Vice-President.  O.  H.  PETTir,  Secy,  and  Treas 

Co=op.  Furniture  Co., 

3'.  M,  35.  37  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Furniture,  Carpets,  Curtains,  Steel  Ranges,  Stoves,  Etc.     Call 

and  Examine  our  Goods  and  Prices  or  write  for  Prices. 

W.  N.  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent. 


Z. 
6. 


^1. 


!«««« 


It   is   well   known  that  this  famous  institution  was  originiJly 
organized  for  the  inportation  of 


General  Merchandise- 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  In  Utah 
for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and 
Garments,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Qothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WLoIe- 
sale  or  RetaiL 

T.  G.  WEBBER, 

MAIN  STREET,  Superintendent, 

5alt  Lake  City,  Utah.  '^ 
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[when  writing  please  mention  this  paper] 


